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THE LAST OF THE FAMILY. 
BY JOHN BIRD, ESQ. 

A sale in @ retired coun is an 
event aden foo importance. ‘The idle and 
with aaidity so propitious an occasion to es- 
cape from the tedious uniformity of their ex- 
istence, and, from motives var in degree, 
but ‘alike in a oar age, Hock 
eagerly to a spot offering such multifarious 
attraction. Some have, or think they have, 


a taste for paintings; others are amateurs in 
olg china or bijouterie; a fine library has charms 


for a few; and for the many the mere wish 
of viewing athouse and furniture, hitherto 
perhaps unapproachable, or, yet more, the 
desire to pry into family concerns and draw 
forth the secret causes of the impending 
event, may amply account for the desertion 
of their homes for one day, even were the 
opportunity of making that a holiday entirely 
out of the question. 

That the advertisement of a sale in the vil- 

e of Mardale, a lovely spot in the south 
of Devon, excited even more than the usual 
interest was not surprising, as it related to 
the property of an ancient but decayed fam- 
ily, whose last surviving member, after strug- 
gling for some years to maintain his hold 


on the mansion of his fathers, found himself 


compelled in the decline of life to bend to 
his adverse fate, and behold the alienation of 
all that yet remained to him to love or 
value. 

The news spread far and wide; and, in full 
expectation that the assemblage would be 
more than ordinarily great, the landlady of 
the only inn that our village afforded thought 
fit to lay in an ample store of provision, un- 
der an impression that the fatigue and ex- 
haustion of the visitors wou'4 not fail to fill 
her house and purse; thus exemy.fving the 
old adage that it is “an ill wind which ..ows 
nobody good.” ‘That theGolden Lion (now 
changed by age and weather to the hue of 
copper) needed such a windfall, few would 
have been disposed to deny who looked on 
that venerable sign; but on this occasion our 
hostess “‘reconed,” as the phrase goes, “with- 
out her host.” The wind of this all import- 
ant day, so far from blowing in her favor, 
blew, as the sailors say, “right in her teeth;” 
for, though the visitants outnumbered even 
her most sanguine calculation, it seemed as 
though one absorbing spirit of economy per- 
vaded the whole. Never surely was sucha 
transit of eatables as on this memorable occa- 
sion—eatables which the fervor ofa July sun 
tended but little to improve! Gravy oozing 
pasties, tarts bathed in their own syrup, sand 
wiches dissolving in fat and butter, and cakes 
flattened out of all form or shape by close 
and careful packing—such were the dainties 
for the discussion of which the proprietors 
sought the accommodation of the Golden 
Lion, deeming the consumption of a pint of 
ale or a gil of wine ample recompense for the 
occupancy of its large, cool parlor. 

Mrs. Barbara Thoms, however, for such 
was the name of the hostess, thought very 
differently, and could, indeed, scarcely dis- 

nse her fluids with any degree of temper, 
in her melancholy forebodings as to the prob- 
able fate of her viands. In vain did she in- 
timate the plentiful state of her larder; the 
intimation fell on deaf ears. In vain did she 
as her only remaining chance of reimburse- 
ment, remind her guests—customers they 
could scarcely be called—that the day was 
hot, and counsel them to a more liberal use 
of her liquids, which, she took care to add, 
were not to be matched at any village on their 
way home: the demon of parsimony had ta- 
ken possession of the whole party, and the 
hour of closing the view and dismissing the 
viewers to their respective abodes beheld her 
with her larder still full, and her celler little 
diminished by the custom of a day to which 
she had looked forward for praise and profit. 
Under such circumstances the sweetest tem- 
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per must have become sour; how much more 
then that of Mrs Barbara Thoms, which, ori- 
gmally none of the best, was quite inade- 
—_ to contemplate her present loss and 
uture lack of trade in the removal 

family, with whose fortiines her own had 
hitherto been cl linked, and in whose 
ruin she seemed to behold her own prospect- 
ive downfall ! 

At this critical time, when she was busily 
So ge Ne in restoring order to her parlor, 
and maunderiig over the great trouble and 
no profit of the day to an awkward serving 
maid, on whose misdeeds she vented from 
time to time the accumulated acrimony of 
her own disappointment, a traveller of middle 
age stalked suddenly into the apartment, and 
abruptly craved her leave to put a few ques- 
tions respecting the sale. 

“T have no time to answer orttte,” re- 
sponded the angry hostess, looking’ scornful- 
ly round on the cust soiled boots of the in- 
truder, “and I know nothing at all about the 
sale—every one to their own concerns say I, 
and I am sure mine just now are enough to 
put a lone woman past her wits !” 

“I should be very sorry to cause you any 
inconvenience,” continued the traveller.— 
“But I am astranger: ” [“Ay, like enough” 
muttered Mrs Thoms] “and know not where 
else to seek for the information which it is 
doubtless in your power to give.” 

“May be so, may be not,” reterred the 
landlady, looking round, however, ouce more 
as she spoke. Apparently i»'s second view 
was anything but satisfactory, as she turned 
her back on the speaker with more than 
needful abruptness, and fell to rating her 
luckless attendant in a sharper key than be- 
fore. 

“Look before you leap. Are you mad, I 
say ? and the chair leg within a hair of smash- 
ing the best looking glass, which, saving the 
crack along the middie, is as good as new! 
I trow if you had cracked it I had gone nigh 
to crack your foolish pate,” 

“T would not willingly disturb you,” re- 
sumed the traveller, “but I have journeyed 
far, and am wéativd both in body and mind.” 

“You should have takea the coach,” re- 
torted his unsympathizing autitress, “like 
other decent folk—and few of therm have 
been seen in Mardale this day! It is,not to 
be thought that, after keeping an open! house 
till this hour for trampers and all gorts, I 
should live to see such a house tramped 
over by such a pitiful crew, who had not 
grace to order bite and hardly sup at an hown- 
est woman’s public that had toiled for their 
service—it is not to be thought, I say, that 
they will open the old hall again and to such 
as you, friend! Every dog to his own man- 
geris an old saying and atrue; not but what 
if you are wanting to refresh yourself after 
along trot this broiling day, and it is like 
you will be thinking more of that than of 
the goods up yonder, which are none of your 
market I guess, you might have lighted on a 
worse house,and God forbid that I should 
deny needful provision to any traveller, horse 
or foot, that can pay his reckoning!” 

“T am careless as to food,” said the trav- 
eller. 

“I thought as much,” returned the hostess, 
in a tone of ineffable scorn, “and so, for a 
half pint of ale or some such small matter, 
you would, 1 dare say, take up my parlor 
and my time! No, no, master!—I have not 
kept an inn these thirty years to throw my 
pearls to swine in that fashion. There isa 

t house over the way anda sanded par- 
cone Axminster catpet is for better guests 
I trow.” 

“J begin now to understand,” rejoined the 
stranger, “what indeed I might have recol- 
lected sooner, that, to insure civility at an 
inn, it is requisite to order a dinner.” 

“A dinner!—the sound was electrical ! 

“Why, Nelly, look to the fire—a dinner!” 
as if recollecting herself, “truly friend, it is 
soon ordered and soon eaten—but when pay 








time comes ?” 








“I shall I trust be able to discharge the 
napa replied the stranger, holding up 
a well filled purse. 

Never was so rapid a change as in the 
demeanor of Mrs Barbara Thoms, ‘That I 
should make such a blunder!—I who have 
kept house these thirty years, and ought to 
know a gentleman at glance !—and now 
I look mghtly at your honor, I see that you 
are a true gentleman, and a gentleman’s din- 
ner yau shall have, or my name is not Bar- 
bara—why Nelly! Susan!” 

“Stay a moment, my good lady,” cried 
the traveller, laying his hand gently on her 
arm. Asto the dinner I am indifferent.” 

The countenance of Mrs Thoms fell—“or- 
der it as you please” —it brightened again— 
“Iam more anxious to learn the cause of 
this sale, if indeed yon mansion is still ten- 
anted by a family, with whom, if I err not, 
you were formerly somewhat closely con- 
nected”—-Mrs Thoms started. “Believe me” 
hé continued, “I am not actuated by idle 
curiosity. I would gladly become the pur- 
chaser of the domain, if it must pass away 
from its ancient possessor.” 

“Alack, there is no remedy,” returned the 
amazed hostess. “The poor old ’squire—” 

“He still lives, then!” exclaimed the stran- 
ger. 

"Ay sure,” ya Mrs Thoms; “though 
considering all the trouble that he has made 
for himself and that others have made for 
him, his life is little worth. Alas! alas! that 
he should be the last of his family, and that, 
being the last, he should be forced in his old 
age to quit his own home and lay his head 
heaven knows where, if indeed to morrow 
does not kill him outright!” 
genre Tresilian I mean—-still at the 

“He went to the gardner’s just while the 
house was open,” replied Mrs ‘Thoms, “but 
I make no doubt he has crept back before 
now; for never was man so loth to leave 
his own home as my poor old master:—but 
if your honor has a thought to buy the es- 
tate, and it might be bought a good penny 
worth, as I am told, you would doubtless 
like to see the house?” 

“Indeed I should,” returned the stranger, 
eagerly, “but that I fear to intrude on the 
privacy or misfortunes of its owner.” 

“Tut, tut, Ican manage all that,” cried 
the selfsufficient hostess. “It is but my 
word to old Mr Merrick the steward, and 
we can look the house all over, bating the 
’squire’s little study, which is hardly worth 
your honor’s notice.” 

“Do but this Barbara—Mrs Thoms, I 
méan”—exclaimed the stranger, with ex- 
traortlinary animation, “aud 1 am bound to 
your service.” 

Bound fe her service !—poor Mrs Thoms 
was petrified, but it was with delight. The 
overstocked laraer faded ito thin air; her 
imagination was playing at hide ane, seek 
with her wits: a new squire and a rich Ue! 
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Thoms having made her arrannements with 
all speed, they set forth in good earnest to 
the now silent manor house. 

This mansion, which was of some anti- 
quity, stood on the verge of a park of con- 
siderable extent, but chiefly remarkable for 
its magnificent timber, the stern eager 
having tedly declared that would 
rather resign the estate altogether than en- 
dure to see it shorn of its greatest boast and 
beauty. From the like feeling he had al- 
ways resisted any pro to ward off em- 
barrassment by the sale of pictures or plate, 

ferring to continue ip a ruinous course of 

orrowing, which had finally led to the im- 
pending result. Yet, with the tenacity of 
one who cleayes to the last moment to the 
abode of his ancestors, he had postponed 
his departure for a remote country to the 
morning of that day on which the sale was 
to take place, and, as the landlady truly an- 
ticipated, had returned from his tempo 
retreat to rest once more under his patri- 
monial roof. This, however, opposed no 
difficulty to the entrance of those who sought 
admittance; the private report of Mrs Thoms 
as to the presumed wealth of the stranger, 
and his wish to purchase the whole domain, 
being too agreeable to the feelings of the 
proprietor: —— gallec to the quick by 
the thought that his most dearly prized rel- 
ies might pass into ignoble or unworthy 
hands—to admit of hesitation or obstacle. 
A grey headed steward, to whom the stran- 
ger apologized for wearing his hat, which 
he had in fact drawn far over his forehead, 
offered to be his guide, and the bustling Mrs 
Thoms constituted herself a supernumerary 
attendant. Thus accompanied, the stranger 
passed silently through a suite of venerable 
rooms, in which the successive accumulations 
of several rations now stood lotted for 
dispersion. In vein, however, did Mrs Thoms 
comment with her accustomed fluency on 
the merits of articlés which she imperfectly 
understood. In vain did the steward, in 
speechless fluent, but of greater feeling, give 
a slight sketch of each apartment and its 
contents, in order to win the attention of the 
stranger. Silently, and sullenly, 1s they 
thought, he passed on, and each be to 
fear that his avowed design was but the cap- 
rice of a moment, or perhaps a mere artifice 
to obtain admittance, which might else have 
been denied. 

They had now reached the dressing room 
of the late Mrs Tresilian. The fondness of 
a lamenting husband had not permitted any 
disarrangement of the furniture or appenda- 

es, which remained unchanged therefore 
oat the period of her death. Its effect on 
the stranger was sudden and striking—he 
sank into a chair, turned deadly pale, and, 
complaining of faintness, asked eagerly for 
water. Apparently, however, this was but 
a pretext to rid himself of his companions, as, 
on their quick return, they found him lean- 





—whiy such'a golden chance must of neces- 
sity regild the Golden Lion! Prospective 
guineas danced before her eyes. 

“And your honor really means to buy the 
whole estate? Thank heaven then I shall 
not see the old house demolished, the noble 
trees felled, the beautiful park parcelled out 
into farms, and the rich furnituge and pictures 
knocked down to Jack Nokes and Tom 
Styles !” 

“And would such profanation have been 
intended ?” cried the stranger. 

“They would have done as I have said,” 
replied Mrs Thoms, not perhaps quite com- 
prehending her companion; “ay, and will 
now if——” 

‘Never, never!” interrupted he, earnestiy. 

“Nay and I‘say amen to that,” replied e 
dame, “as I hope for better times!—but I 
see your honor is impatient, so I will e’en 
trust Nelly for once to get things in readi- 
we and wait on you myself to the old 

ouse.” , 





The stranger nodded assent, and, Mrs 


oi 


ee 


ing with his head on a Sensing case of ebo- 
\ny belonging to the dece lady, and an 
audible sob, or what at least seemed such, 
souwded strangely to their ears. On their 
enters 2g he started up hastily, as if indignant 
at his e,yotion being observed, and fixed his 
gaze on a \wlass case containing a stuffed dog 
of the New fpundland species, most admira- 
bly representilgg the action.of the living an- 
imal. : 

“Tt was a t favorite with my late mis- 
tress,” said the old steward, taking the di- 
rection of the stranger’s eye, “and the rath- 
er I believe because poor Victory once sav- 
ed my dear young master, from a watery 
grave—lI shall never forget the agony of that 
moment !—the parents hanging half frantic 
over their only child, whom I had taken up 
in my arms seemingly lifeless, while the poor 
dog stood anxiously by, watching the means 
I used to restore animation, as though to ask 
if his young favorite were indeed saved. 
Alas! he was saved only to be lost to us for- 
ever. He died on his passage to India, and 
my master is the last of his race. Your hon- 


ys 
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or perhaps knew the family, or you would 
not feel so much?” 

“I was once rescved from death in a simi- 
lar manner,” cried the stranger tremulously. 

But enough of this—I detain you. This 
way I think leads to the picture gallery?” 

“You are right sir,” replied the steward in 
some surprise; and indeed both guides began 
to look with wonder on one whom they 
could so little understand, 

The gallery into which they now passed 
was of oblong form and considerable extent, 
having on one side six large windows, which 
opening on the gardens and fronting the 
south west, admitted the full but mellowed 
radiance of the fast receding sunbeams. At 
notime perhaps could the paintings have 
been viewed to greater advantage; yet the 
stranger looked but coldly on those which 
wotld have engaged the attention of a con- 
noisseur, chiefly regarding the tamily pic- 
tures, among which a portrait of the late Mrs 
Tresilian was perhaps the most attractive, 
both on account of the beauty of the ‘coun- 
tenance, and the merit of the painting. 

“Ay, she was an excellent lady!” cried Mrs 
Thoms; “had the squire been but guided by 
her, Mr Merrick, things had never come to 
this pass!” The steward looked keenly on 
her, as if to rebuke such a remark in the 
presence ofa stranger. “I speek no treason,” 
rejoined the pertinacious dame; “but it is 
not to be thought that one who saw the last 
of my late lady, and sure a kinder soul never 
passed from this world to a better, can look 
on this hour and not feel that had others 
been like minded—well, well! It is a beau- 
tiful face, sir,” continued she, addressing the 
stranger, “but her mind was beyond all earth- 
ly beauty.” 

He replied not, but placed his hand over 
his eyes, as if to obtain a better view of the 
painting, when a door at the farther end of 
the gallery was suddenly opened, and a ven- 
erable Man, with thin white hair flowing over 
his forehead, stood before them. 

“The master! the master, sir!” said Mrs 
Thoms, hastily, in a low voice, while the 
stranger, moved perhaps by the respect due 
toan old man in misfortune, drew back, and 
as ifinstinctively, took off the slouched hat 
which he had hitherto worn. 

“Uncover not to me sir,” cried Mr Tres- 
ilian; “my sway here verges to its close— 
verges, say 1?—alas! what sway is mine, 
when J stand thus as a supplicant before a 
stranger!” 

“Instruct me sir,” retarned the traveller, 
speaking with difficulty, “instruct me how I 
may best aid your wishes, and you will find 
ine eager to profit by the knowledge.” 

“I thank you, sir, for your courtesy,” re- 
plied the old man, somewhat proudly —“it is 
long since the voice of kindness thas fallen 
on my ear; itis even longer since I have de- 
served to listen to it! I understand that 
you have an intention tobecome the purchas- 
er of this property?” The stranger bowed. 
“I believe,‘ resumed Mr Tresilian, “that any 
person really desirous to become the posses- 
sor will not object to the terms on which it 
is offered, and I must own, sir that, as I can 
no longer hope to retain it in my own hands, 
my sole remaining wish was that it should 
pass into the hands of one who would not 
cast forth the ancient retainers of a misguid- 
ed but truly repentant man. Even for my- 
self, sir, proud as I have been deemed, and 
stern, ay, and unforgiving, es I continued till 
shame and sorrow bowed me to the dust, 
even for myself I would fain ask a boon— 
a boon of little value to a stranger, but in- 
estimable to me. I would entreat, sir, to be 
allowed to repurchase that picture, the piie- 
ture of my late wife, one of the best/and 
brightest of created beings. Oh thaf I had 
walked by her counsels!—then bAd I been 


spared this bitter cup which it ig“tow my lot 
to drain, even to the dregs. ff understand 
you, sir—, “fnderstanl “he-Afelicacy which 
assents rather by gesture than speech, and 
I thank you from my soul; but I have yet an- 
other request to prefer, if you will favor me 
with your company for a few moments.” 

He waved off the attendants, who had 
stood doubtful whether to remain or retreat, 
and then led way into a simal! adjoining room 
fitted up as a study, and looking out on the 
road, which, at this point, passed within 
view andeven hail of the mansion, ‘That, 
sir,” resumed he, pointing toa picture which 
hung over the tire place, “that is a portrait 
of my only son, painted at the age of eigh- 
teen, when, if ever father was proud of his 
offspring, that father was I! Oh whata face, 
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what a form, was there! yet face or form was 
light and unwerthy when compared with 
his noble mind! I loved him as a son, fondly 
passionately loved him; but as my heir, as 
the destined instrument of perpetuating m 
name and race,I idolized him! Blind, self 
willed fool that I was! I am the last of my 
family; my once proud hopes are humbled 
to the dust:—my love alone survives, and, 
by that lingering love which lives beyond 
the tomb, I entreat, I implore, you to permit 
that picture to remain in my possession. 
You start, sir, you turn away! you think, 
perhaps, that, emboldened by the grant of 
one request, I know not where to bound my 
desires. Listen, and judge if I have not 
cause to cling to the bright image of him 
whom I hunted forth to an untimely grave! 
Sir, I have already avowed the proud hopes 
of which my son was the object. But who 
can control the affections of the heart! In- 
tent on my own ambitious schemes, in which 
he was no sharer, and of which indeed he 
knew not, I yet exposed him to the greatest 
of temptations in the form of a beautifal and 
virtuous girl, the daughter of our village cu- 
rate, aman whose worth atoned not in my 
eyes for obscurity of birth and lack of world- 
ly wealth. I discovered their mutual love 
only to prohibit all future intercourse. The 
prohibition came too late; their vows were 
pledged; they fled and were united. It was 
then that, listening only to the promptings 
of disappointed ambition, I spurned them 
from me. Alas! I knew even then that my 
fortunes were declining, and had presumpt- 
uously hoped that by my son’s alliance with 
a neighboring heiress I might be enabled to 
build up anew my decaying house. Mine 
was the sin of pride—my fall is its fitting 
atonement! But, not to tire your patience, 
let me briefly add that, unmoved by the sup- 
plications of her who is now a saint in heav- 
en, I closed my heart to the oft renewed 
prayers of my son to forgive this his first and 
only fault, and listened with horrid éxulta- 
tion to the tales of the misery and destitu- 
tion of the ill fated pair, which from time to 
time reached my knowledge. At length the 
merit of my unhappy son, or rather I believe 
the compassion ofa gentleman in whose fam- 
ily his wife had been governess, obtained for 
him an appointment in India-for which coun- 
try they immediately embarked with their 
only child, but the vessel that bore them was 
miserably lost. From that hour I have nev- 
er known peace. The innocent partner of 
my griefs survived the fatal intelligence but 
a few days, and for me the way of life has 
become gradually darker, till I am at last 
what you see me—a heart broken, ruined 
man!—Oh that the grave could give up its 
dead !” 

“And did you then really forgive your 
son?” cried the stranger, in a faltering voice. 

“Did 1!” exclaimed the oldman. “Alas! 
the hour that told me I was childless called 
forth too late that suppressed but still exist- 
ing tide, which pride had quelled, and sor- 
row vainly bade to flow afresh !” 

The stranger turned aside towards the 
window, and, to the astonishment of Mr 
Tresilian, made a hasty and pleased signal 
to some persons in a travelling carriage, 
which immediately stopped. “TI perceived,” 
said he, replying to the amazed look of the 
old man, for speech seemed denied. him, “I 
perceived the approach of my family, and 
motioned them to ceme ‘ther, for which I 
hope I bare *your forgiveness ?” 

“Ise your pleasure, sir,” replied Mr Tres- 
ivan, rather stifly; you are, or soon will be, 
master here. Excuse me if I claim only the 
privacy of my own apartment, for this night 
at least.” 

“[ would not willingly intrude on it,” re- 
plied the stranger, quitting the room only to 
return on the instant, “yet am I most anx- 
ious to present to you those to whom your 
son was not wholly unknown.” 

“How, sir?” 

“You have been deceived—misinformed. 
Pardon me if I trespass, "he continued, lead- 
ing forward a lady and a youth about sixteen 
by whom she was supported, and, as it seem- 
ed, not needlessly from her great emotion. 

But the gaze of the old man was rivetted 
on the countenance ofthe youth. “I am old 
and foolish,” he exclaimed, “but I could 
think—oh God! 1 could think that I looked 
upon my Hugh? Trifle not with me, sir— 
Heaven! can I believe my senses !—and you 
kneel, too!—and lady, whom I could almost 
think to be she who was once Emma Lee- 
son !’ 








“Bless us! bless us, O my father !” cried 
Hug h Tresilian, for the stranger was indeed 
the long lamented son. “We sailed not in 
the ill fated ship—we bring you wealth, and 
oh! much dearer, love, reverence, and duty. 
Bless your Hugh, your Emma, and this youn- 
ger Hugh, who, profiting by the errors of 
sis father, shail dry up the tears of that lov- 
ing pew get who looks not I humbly hope 
on the last of the family. 





THE INFLUENCE OF 
Mechanical Invention on the Improvement of Mankind. 
BY G. C. VERPLANK. 
[Continued.) 

In visiting our national patent office, and 
conversing withthe officers of the establish- 
ment, it becomes a common — of re- 
mark, how prodigious a waste of ingenuity, 
in various ways, and particularly in mechan- 
ical contrivance, takes place annually in this 
country, from the want of a more general 
knowledge of the actual state of improve- 
ment inthe several departments of inven- 
tion. Hundreds of tsefal or mgenions ma- 
chines have been thus reinvented, doubtless 
with no little loss of that intellectual labor, 
which, if it had been applied in improving or 
building upon what was already known, 
might have opened to society new sources 
of comfort, of pleasure, or of power. 

The advantages of experience and obser- 
vation on a large scale, are by no means, pe- 
culiar, to mechanical] ingenuity. Indeed, I 
meant to draw from it simply an example 
or illustration of a truth common to all the 
mechanic and manufacturing arts. It is pe- 
culiarly true with regard to the chemistry 
of the arts. It has been remarked by the 
most successful chemists of our day, that 
some of the most important manifestations of 
the laws of chemical action could hardly have 
been discovered in the course of any of the 
experiments of the chemical laboratory, how- 
ever skilful or costly. In order to mani- 
fest themselves to observation, they require 
the action of large masses or quantities to- 
gether, perhaps that of the elements upon 
them, or ofaconsiderable lapse oftime. In 
fact, the very foundation of modern chemis- 
try, or at least of that branch of it termed 
Pneumatic Chemistry, was laid in a brewery. 
There had been no lack of ingenuity, no spar- 
ing of labor or expense, no flagging of zeal 
or of curiosity, among the old chemists. But 
the larger and more striking field of obser- 
vation and combination afforded to Doctor 
Priestley, by the vats and gasses of his neigh- 
bor the brewer, opened a new world to in- 
quiry. From the thick vapors of the brew 
house, like one of the gigantic genii of Ara- 
bian romance, arose that migbty science 
which has given to enl#ghteued art a more 
than magical s¥ ay, enabling her to clothe 
her prod:.ctions with vivid beauty, to dis- 
pense mmongst all those fabrics which were 
once reserved for kings and princes, to chase 
away disease, and to arm man witha strength 
such a} ancient poets never dreamt of in 
their wildest tales of heroes, giants, and dem- 
igodsi. 
~ “Will it not, then, promise much for the 
still further and more rapid advancement of 
knowledge and art, if all those immense pro- 
cesses, combinations, unions, affinities, con- 
versions, formations, decompositions, which 
are incessantly going on in the brewery, the 
dye house, the distillery, the manufactory of 
drugs, paints, metals, glass, porcelan; in 
short, in all the establishments of refined and 
ingenious art—I say, to have all these watch- 
ed, noted, tested, analyzed, applied, separa- 
ted from whatever may impede their action, 
or united to whatever may add to it—and 
this done by men skilled in their particular 
vocations, and moreover able to call in the 
aid of science to explain difficulties, or direct 
observation? 

It is wonderful how the elements of the 
most precious knowledge are spread around 
us—how to the curious and instructed ob- 
server every thing is full and rich with the 
means of benefiting the human race. The 
slightest accession to our knowledge of na- 
ture, or ourcommand over it, is sure ulti- 
mately to connect itself with some other 
truth, or to unfold its own powers or rela- 
tions, and thus to lead on to some practica- 
ble benefit, which the boldest conjecture 
could never have anticipated. The ignor- 
ant and the idle sufier all such opportunities 
to pass by them as the vagrant breeze. But 
such will surely not be the case, with indus- 
trious men, prepared by general science (as 





them) to turn those occasions to the best 
account. In so saying, I do not speak from 
hope, or conjecture, or theory, or the desire 
of stimulating your zeal by flattering words. 
Iargue fromexperience. I draw my antici- 
pation of what may be, from the actual his- 
tory of what has been. Let me give you the 
evidence of this by some few examples se- 
lected out of many hundreds.. Take, for in- 
stance, the history of one of the most re- 
cent and precious gifts which chemistry has 
made to medicine. 

A few years ago soap manufacturer of 
Paris, M. Courtois, remarked that the resi-~ 
dum of his lie, when exhausted of the alkali, 
produced a corrosion of his. copper boilers, 
which struck him as denerring specia] in- 
quiry. “He put it,” says Mr Herschell, “in- 
to the hands of a scientific chemist for analy- 
sis, and the result was the discovery of one 
of the most singular and important chemical 
elments, iodine. The properties of this, being 
studied, were found to occur most apposite- 
ly illustration and support of a.sagiety of new 
curious, and instructive views gaining 
ground in chemistry, and thus exercised a 
marked influence over the whole og Ad that 
science. Curiosity was excited; origin 
of the new substance was traced to aga 
plants, from whose ashes the, prineipal in- 
gredient of soap is obtained, ul 
to the sea water itself. It was thence hun- 
ted through nature, discovered in salt mines 
and springs, and pursued into all bodies 
which have a marine origin; among the rest, 
into sponge. A medicial practitioner, (Dr. 
Coindet, a Swiss payee) then called to 
mind a reputed remedy for the cure of one of 
the most grievous and unsightly disorders to 
which the human species is subject—the go- 
itre,—which infests the inhabitants of moun- 
tainous districts to an extent which, in this 
favored land, we have happily no experience 
of and which was said to have been cur- 
ed by the ashes of burnt sponge. Led by 
this indication, he tried the effect of iodine 
on that complaint, and the result established 
the extraordinary fact, that this singular 
substance, taken as a medicine, acts with the 
utmost promptitude and energy on goitre, 
dissipating the largest and most inveterate in 
a short time, and acting (of course with oc- 
casional failures, like all other medicines,) 
as a specific or natural antagonist against 
that odious deformity.” 

Now consider what a mass of hu mis- 
ery, for a long series of generations to come, 
has been relieved or removed by this discov- 
er>, arising from the single circumstance of 
a Parisian soap manufacturer being an ob- 
serving man, who understood the uses and 
nature of chemical analysis. How many 
human beings, who would have dragged out 
a wretched existence, deformed, dejected, 
and miserable, may now lead healthy and 
happy lives, in consequence of a discov 
depending upon a circumstance which would 
probably never have fallen under the notice 
of the learned physician, or the mere chem- 
ist of the laboratory.* 

Let us cross the channel to Great Britain 
for some further examples, and learn from 
what has been done there by mechanical, 
united to scientific skill, what we may rea- 
sonably hope to see done among ourselves. 

It were idle to waste words in showing 
how much of the present Prosperity, wealth, 
intelligence, and means of enjoyment, in the 
civilized world, depends upon the art of nay- 
igation—and how much the perfection of that 
art is connected with the accuracy and ad- 
vance of astronomy—and, again, how that 
science depends upon the excellence of its 
great instrument, the telescope. The tele- 
scope, in its earlier stages of invention, had 
received all the improvement that could then 
be furnished by the genius of the great Gal- 
ieo, the father A m tat pees aed the 
superhuman phi coophie sagacity of New- 
ton, as well y of their disciples and follow- 
ers, the most learned and ingenious men of 
Europe, such as the English Hooke, the 
Dutch Huyghens, and the German Euler. 

The product of these Jabors was indeed an 
admirable proof of the power of human in- 
vention; yet it was accompanied with imper- 
fections, especially in the refracting tele- 





*T he still more recent discovery of another elementary 
chemical substance, Bromim was made under very sim- 
ilar circumstances by a -manufacturimg chemist of the 
south of France, M. Belard, whose observations of the 
processes occuring in his manufacture, led to this euri- 
ous and valuable accession to chemical science. As, 
however, its beneficial uses in the economy of nature 
are not yet developed, it does not present so striking an 
illustration of the general argument as the discovery ef 

e. 


it is the object of this institution to prepare | the Jodin 





scope, that seemed inseperable. — Your lec- 
turer, when explaining the doctrines of op- 
tics will state to you, more fully and clearly 
than can now be done, the nature and cause 


of this difficulty. It is sufficient for my 
present to say, that from the sup- 
posed i nt imperfection of the refractive 


powers of glass, the images seen by the aid 
of the telescope were formed very indistinct, 
and confused, being tinged strongly with 
the several prismatic colors. The removal 
of this defect was reserved for John Dollond, 
originally a silk weaver, and afterwards an 
—— and instrument maker of London. 
a century after Newton’s experiments, 
Dollond conceived the idea that refrac- 
tory powers of different kinds of glass might 
be made to correct each other. In this he 
completely succeeded, and by the combina- 
tion of scientific sagacity with that tact which 
ig De ger of experience alone, at once 
i theoretical philosophy by the dis- 
covery of an important optical law, and in 
his achromatic telescope presented a more 
perfect and commodious instrument to as- 
tronomy. Had he not been familiar with 
the science of Newton, Dollond would never 
have attempted the discovery; had he not 
been a practical mechanic, it is hardly 
that he would have succeeded. 

The incidegfa] mention of the ultimate 
advantage derived by the art of navigation 
from the labors of Dollond, suggests to my 
mind another illustration, and recals the name 
of John Smeaton. He was by trade a phi- 
losphical instrument maker; but his active 
mind had taken a broad range of rational 
curiosity and employment, embracing al- 
most every thing in science or art that could 
throw light on mechanical contrivance. His 
inventions of this sort were very numerous 
and ingenious, but his solid fame rests chief- 
ly upon the erection of the Eddystone Light- 
house. Its site was one of the utmost con- 
sequence to the naval and commercial ma- 
rine of Great Britain,and indeed, of the world. 
As it was to be placed ona reef of rocks, far 
from the main land, and exposed to the whole 
force of the waves of the Atlantic, the build- 
ing of a durable edifice there had baffled the 
skill of the ablest architects. Atthat period, 
about the middle of the last century, that 
branch of marine construction which relates 
to piers, moles, artificial harbors, breakwa- 
ters, &c., was far from that scientific devel- 
opement it has since received, and which it, 
in no small degree, owes to Smeaton him- 
self, The commissioners for rebuilding the 
lighthouse, aware of the difficulties they had 
to encounter, reported that this was not an 
undertaking for a mere architect, however 
skilful, but required the talent of some one 
eminent for general mechanical skill and con- 
trivance. Smeaton was selected. His plan 
was 7 original, having been suggested 
por recne f by the consideration of the 
means used by nature to give durability to 
her works, and taking the mode} of strength 
and resistance to the elements which she had 
given in the trunk of the oak.* The execu- 
tion corresponded with the boldness and 
perfection of the first conception. There are 
few narratives of more intense interest or va- 
ried instruction than -his own account of this 
great work, which is among my earliest and 
most vivid recollections cf this sort of read- 
ing. I will not attempt to mar it by a mea- 
gre abstract. It is enoygh to say that this 
noble effort of mechanical genius, thus graf- 
ted upon and made part of the rocky bottom 
of the sea, and resisting the immense might 
of the ocean which 7 es, has neyer been 
surpassed or improved upon, but has been 
the model or guide of numerous subsequent 
works of marine construction of great excel- 
Jence and unbounded utility. 

The ancient Pharaohs of Egypt, in the 
pride of oe or the vain hope of im- 
mortality, exhausted the labors of millions 
of slaves to rear immense pyramids and tall 
and huge granite obelisks. The imperial 
Trajan, the most illustrious name of e 
after the loss of her liberties, decorated his 
Forum with that magnificent column which 
still bears hisown name, and upon which the 





**The building, says one of Smeaton’s*biographers, 
ie ‘modelled on the trunk of an oak, which spreads out 
in a sweeping curve near the roots; so as to give breadth 
and strength to its base, diminishes as it rises, and then 
again swells out as it approaches to the bushy head, to 
Bre room for the strong insertion ofthe principal boughs. 

hese boughs are regresented by a broud curved solid 
stone cornice, the effect of which is to throw off the heavy 
seas, which, when thus suddenly checked, fly up, as is 
said by eye witnessess, fifty or a hundred feet above the 

the building, and are tus prevented striking and 


injuring the lantern containing the lights, though for the 
moment enclosing it al] around.’ 





sculptor lavished his art, to cominemorate the 


victories of its founder over the Dacian bar- 
barians, as they were called; that is to say, 
over a race of free and brave men, who had 
struggled for their liberties against the grasp- 
ing t y of Rome, with a courage and 
talent worthy of a better fate. Napoleon, 
whose sublime genius and grand aspirations 
were yet unhappily alloyed by so great an 
admixture of the meaner ambition of ordina- 
ry kings and conquerors, reared, in his own 
capital, the lofty brazen column of his victo- 
ries, cast from artillery won on the bloody 
fields of Marengo, and Jenna, and Auster- 
litz. Upon that vast bronze, the veteran 
companions of his glories can behold, in bold 
relief, the storied images of their campaigns, 
sce exploits, and those of their chief and 
ero. 

But in the eye of sober reason, how poor 
and how vain are these monuments of onde, 
of power, of glory, and even of genius, when 
compared to the solitary sea girt, unadorned 
Atlantic tower, which perpetuates the name, 
the talent, and the unambitious labors of John 
Smeaton! The glories of the conquerors 
have vanished like the morning mist. Their 
conquests and their empries have crumbled 
into dust; but the Eddystone tower stands 
firm amidst the tempests and the uproar of 
the ocean; and there, and wherever else its 
form is imitated and its principles applied, 
as on our own coasts and on the shores of 
our western lakes, it throws its broad light 
across the storm and the gloom, giving safe- 
ty to the mariner and guiding that commerce 
which, making the natural riches of every 
climate the common property of all, is sure- 
ly destined to bind together the whole fami- 
ly of man in the mutual and willing inter- 
ane of art and learning and science and 
morals and freedom. 

I might continue my illustrations from 
the history of useful science to an extent far 
beyond the limits that would be proper on 
this occasion. The names and lives of our 
own distinguished benefactors of mankind, 
Franklin, and Rittenhouse and Whitney and 
Fulton and Perkins, press upon my memory. 
Again, the history of the watch and the clock 
from their early invention to the present ad- 
mirable state of perfection in the astronom- 
ical clock and the marine chronometer, as 
successively improved by men educated in 
the practical art and able to apply the helps 
of science, would alone afford the materials 


for a lecturer. 
[To be concluded.] 





Original 
OUR COUNTRY. 


Fifty seven years have passed away in 
quick succession, and the glorious sun of lib- 
erty still sheds the effulgence of its rays up- 
on America; America is still the home of the 
exile, the asylum of the oppressed. The 
same star rsa so banner, that Washington 
and Franklin elevated on the portals of our 
capital, still floats in the air of freedom, un- 
tainted by the blood of her citizens. The 
same eagle, with wings extending to the far- 
thest borders of the earth, commanding pow- 
er and respect, and, as she flies along the can- 
opy of America, insuring protection to her 
sons. ° 

How different the present state of our 
country, from that of the former—when the 
howling of the wolf, the screech of the pan- 
ther, andthe whoops of the most barbarous 
savage, were the only music that could cheer 
the traveler in the forest of the west: but 
now—the sturdy oak has fallen before the 
woodsman axe, and in its place are seen thri- 
ving cities, and villages, springing up as it 
were by the majicians wand, and the arts and 
sciences raised almost to the highest degree of 
perfection. The sayage has been taught to 
bow before his God and acknowledge him as 
his Creator and rightful sovreign. 

Truly our country presents to us a happ 
prospect. Freed from her pment 4 
ing a respectable,yea enviable station among 
the nations of the earth—education dissem- 
inating her happyfiing influence among her 
sons and daughters—affording the greatest 
advantages, and producing the most benefi- 
cial results. And we consider the time not 
far distant when another Homer shall arise 
in our own country, to charm the world and 
gather everlasting laurels of fame for him- 
self. And another Cicero—the thunderings 
of whose eloquence “shall strike terror to 
the hearts of tyrants.” Already has Amer- 
can genius flashed across the Atlantic, and 





illuminated the eastern world by its briliant 
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coruscations and noble developments. The 
honest love of fame urges onward the youth- 
ful mind in the road that leads to honor and 
exalted eminence—and the rising generation 
are making rapid strides in intellectual life, 
and pressing forward in the path that leads to 
usefulness and honor. et oh! my coun- 
try—although thou seemest to be in circum- 
stances so favorable, yet “oh tell it not in 
Gath nor publish it in the streets of Aska- 
lon,” upon thy very face are to be seen some 
dark spots, at which if our beloved Wash- 
ington were to arise from his tomb, he would 
be constrained to say, “oh shame where is 
thy blush,” and all the celestial spirits above 
would join in the disapprobation. 
Forio. 
Wyoming, Jan, 1884, 


Fme Arms.—The first missiles of this 
discription appear to have been used by the 
French troops under Phillippe de Valois, in 
1330. Within another century they were 
adopted to so general an extent, that it was 
no uneommon thing for three or four hun- 
dred cannon to be employed at a single siege 
and as many as four thousand culverins to 
be brought into play ona single battle field. 
The Swiss on the famous day of Morat, in 
1476, were seconded by no less than ten 
thousand of these culverins; they were long 
tubes of copper or wrought iron, weighing 
from twenty to fifty pounds each, the heay- 
iest being mounted. on small moveable car- 
riages, and the lightest suspended in stand- 
ards. The gradual improvements made in 
this species of fire arms led at last to the use 
of the existing musket. The men, who were 
armed with arquebusses or muskets, for a 
long time did not act in any other capacity 
than as light troops; it was their duty to 
spread themselves along the front and flanks 
ofthe corps attacked, and clear the advance 
of their own party. In fact, their service 
was analogous to that of our present rifle 
men; they were called enfans perdus, from 
which expression our own term, “forlorn 
hope,” is evidently derived. Toward the 
close of the seventeenth century, several im- 
portant innovations were made in the con- 
struction of fire arms. Guns with flints, 
such as are now in use, are said to have 
been invented in 1630, and were first given 
to the troops in the year 1680. The bayo- 
net with a solid socket, which was fixed into 
the mouth of the barrel, was produced in 
1671; but in another thirty years we find it 
made with a hollow socket and grooved blade 
as is the practice to the present day. Pikes 
were not got rid of, nor were the musket and 
bayonet universally introduced in the French 
army until the year 1703, when Vauban’s 
genius was more potent with Louis the Four- 
teenth, than all the remonstrances of Mar- 
shal Montesquien, and a whole phalanx of the 
old school of military tacticians. 








AnrcpoTs oF Mrs Cuarke.—Among oth- 
er things she mentioned, that George the 
third made a rich present of jewels to the 
Princess of Wales, which Randell and Bridge 
sent to the house one Saturday for the Duke 
of York to take to Windsor. This wasa 
temptation she could not resist. According- 
ly, she decked herself out in the Royal gems, 
and went that night with them to the Opera. 
Next morning, his Royal Highness deliver- 
ed them to the king at Windsor. 





Man Supeior in Tovcn.—We find every 
organ of sense, with the exception of that of 
touch, more perfect in brutes than in man. 
In the eagle and the hawk, in the gazelle 
and in the feline tribe, the perfection of the 
eye is admirable. In the dog, wolf, hyena, 
as in the birds of prey, the sense of smellin 
is inconceivably acute; and if we shoul 
have some hesitation in assigning a more ex- 
quisite sense of taste to brutes, we cannot 
doubt the superiority of that of hearing in 
the inferior animals. But in the sense of 
touch, seated in the hands, man claims the 
superiority. 





A Lire or Extiot.—A Cohasset gentle- 
man, who lives on the very ground where 
the venerable Apostle of the Indians founded 
his first church for the red men, has been for 
some time collecting materials for a com- 
plete life of this distinguished philanthropist. 





Mr Nathaniel Ames, known as the author 
of a “Mariner’s Sketches,” and “Nautical 
Reminiscenses,” is about publishing a work, 
entitled “Forecastle Yarns.” 











TABLE TALK. 
FROM THE NORTH AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 

Never toa human being—never even to 
myself was I able to utter my wild passion- 
ate love. Every other feeling and affec- 
tion, in romantic intensity of delight, sinks 
before it. It was an oasis—an isle of the 
blest in the desert of my existence—the ve- 
ry faryland of bliss—the ultima thule of hope! 
And now what thinks she of me? as a stran- 

r—perhaps a hated one! The great bil- 
ows of event have rolled between us—the 
vast gulf of hopelessness has sundered us 
forever—and, in time, there can nevermore 
be any communion between our blighted 
hearts! 


reland; Captain Marryat, Captain Cha- 
mier and Lord F. L. Gower in Paris; Dun- 
lop in Canada; Miss Bowles in Ryde; Miss 
Roberts in Calcutta; Haynes Bayley and 
Banim in Boulogne. 

CatHeprats.—The cathedrals of Eng- 
land are known to be the pride of the inha 
ants of the towns in which they are situated, 
but if men inquire when these extraordinary 
speeimens of architectural skill, rivalling in 
their execution, and surpassing in sublimity, 
the proudest structures of Athens and Rome, 
were erected, what would be their astonish- 
ment, had they not previously ascertained 
the fact, on being told in reply, that “they 
were built during the dark ages!” When 
but few even of the clergy could read, and 
searcely any of them could write their own 
names; when nobles lay upon straw, and 
thought a fresh supply of it clean in their 
chamber once a week, a great luxury; when 
monarchs usually travelled on horseback, 
and, whén they met, wrestled with each oth- 
er, forthe amusement of their courtiers; then 
it was those architects whose names have 
not reached us, and whose manners and 
course of instruction are merely conjectured, 
raised buildings almost to the clouds, with 
stones, most of which they might have car- 
ried under their arms. Rude men, untaught 
by science, applied the principles of arcua- 
tion, of thrust, and of pressure, to an extent 
that would have made Wren and Jones trem- 
ble,—men ignorant of metaphysical theories, 
so blended, forms and magnitude, light and 
shade, as to produce an peer of real 
sublimity,—men who lived in the grossest 
superstition, erected temples for the worship 
of God, which seem as if intended to rival in 
durability the earth on which they stand; and 
which, after the lapse of several ages, are 
still unequalled, not only in point of magnifi- 
cence of structure, but in their tendency to 
dilate the mind, and to leave upon the soul 
the most deep and solemn impression. 

Aces or Sovereiens 1n Evropr.—The 
following list shows the age of all the Sove- 
reigns of Europe:—Charles John, king of 
Sweeden, 69 years; William IV. king of 
England, 69 years; Pope Gregory IV. 63; 
Francis I. Emperor of Austria, 66; Freder- 
ick IV. king of Denmark, 65; Frederick Wiil- 
liam, king of Prussia, 63; William, king of 
Holland, 61; Louis Philip, king of the French 
60; William, king of Wirtemberg, 52; Mah- 
moud ,II. Emperor of Turkey, 48; Louis, 
king @f Bavaria, 47; Leopold I. king of the 
Belgians, 42; Nicholas, Emperor of Russia, 
37; Charles Albert, king of Sardinia, 35; 
Ferdinand II. king of Sicily, 23; Maria II, 
queen of Portugal, 14; Maria Isabella Louis 
queen of Spain, 3 years. 

Coitece Perriopicats.—Almost every 
college in the union has given birth to its 
magazine. From Union ccllege, we have 
the Partheon, well printed, edited and filled 
with articles of considerable force, though 
often too ambitious in their subjects. From 
Hurtford college comes the Hermethean; 
from Williams’, the Collegian’s magazine, 
which promises to be highly spirited. The 
Literary Journal, edited by an ornament of 
our alma mater, may be considered the or- 

n o* Brown University; and Yale and Mid- 
Sikes colleges, too; have their literary 
works. May intellect, honor and patronage 
wait upon them al! ! 
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Tar West.—In various original and ro- 
mantic displays of character, seldom has a 
land been more fruitful than this western 
wilderness; our annals are remarkably full 
of incidents and events possessing deep dra- 
matic interest, and oftentimes Teadi to 
most momentous results. If we look back 
a century and a half, we behold Canadian ad- 
venturers, led on by an eager spirit of curi- 
osity and gain, and missionaries, conducted 
by the hand of religion over the great north- 
ern lakes, and through the forests of Illinois, 
peating their standard, and fixing their 

jome upon the solitary shores of the Missis- 
sippi. The brief and imperfect chronicles 
which have descended to us from those re- 
mote periods, abound in scenes of novelty, 
perilous adventure, pious sacrifices, and cu- 
rious manifestations of character. They 
disclose how wonderful was the mastery of 
a proverbially mercurial people over the 
stern and ice bound savage; how gaily they 
mingled in their wild and fearful sports; how 
thoroughly they understood the springs of 
Indian action; and how dexterously they a- 
vailed themselves of their superior know- 
ledge. We are all aware with what mourn- 
ful garrulity the lean and slippered relic of 
those primeval settlers, dwells upon the gold- 
enera of the French regime. In his enthu- 
siastic imagination, it was an Arcadia of sim- 
plicity and bliss. No government with its 
vile machinery of jails and court houses, of 
sheriffs and lawyers, then bound free spirits 
in its iron chains; and no tax gatherer thrust 
his importunate hand into the purses of well 
meaning citizens, to obtain wherewithal to 
execute the new fangled projects of modern 
ingenuity. However exaggerated may be 
these eu.ogies of times now no more, it is 
sufficient for our end to know, that strange 
and fantastical peculiarities grew up beneath 
both the French and Spanish regime, There 
were the contrasts between the haughty, 
plumed hidalgo; the loquacious, flexible Ca- 
nadian, and the unbending, voiceless “chil- 
dren of the leaves.’ The foreign intruders 
were soon characterized by new traits. Far 
removed from the despotism which had ruled 
them at home, they rioted in the luxury of 
free, unbounded action. ‘Too often was the 
rein flung’ upon the neck of capricious pas- 
sions, and their freedom sometimes degene- 
rated into a stormy licentiousness which has 
left dark and enduring stains upon their me- 
mory. Yet were there striking singularities 
in their manners and habits of life, and at- 
tractive as well as repulsive features shining 
forth in their wild career, which render them 
not the least interesting of those who have 
strutted their brief hour and passed away for- 
ever from these western shores. 

It is not necessary, however, to extend 
our view back beyond the comparitively 
short period of seventy years. From the 
moment when the first adventurous hunters 
ascended the Alleghanies, and from their lof- 
ty summit surveyed the beauty and magnifi- 
cence of this western world, our annals are 
crowded with events of an all absorbing in- 
terest, furnishing opportunities for the most 
umple developement of intellectual, moral, 
and physical energies, while they have given 
birth to impulses that are destined to exert 
an influence for ages. Connected with the 
original settlement of these wilds, there is 
much to arouse our deepest sympathies, 
much to excite and keep alive our highest 
admiration, At this point we pause. Glan- 
cing an eye around, we behold a scene of so- 
lemn grandeur, beauty, and solitude. Fo- 
rests of surpassing verdure expand far be- 
yond the reach of vision; their monarchs rai- 
sing their high crests into the heaveng, and 
tossing their gigantic limbs in every gale.— 
Through them streams, a thousand leagues in 
length, roll, as they have rolled for centuries, 
their melancholy waters to the sea. The 
footsteps of civilization have never been im- 
printed on the bosom of this soil. The hand 
of industry has never erected here the monu- 
ments oi social and domestic life. The voice 
of intelligent, cultivated, christianized man 
has never been heard along these shores. 
The scream of the panther and the roar of 
the bison might mingle at times with the 
wild shouts of savage exultation, and be 
echoed and reechoed among the hills. Here 
was nature clothed in virgin majesty.— 
Such had she been for ages. Such was she 
when she sprang from the hand of her crea- 
tor. 

This was the region into which, a little 
more than three score years ago, a few hun- 
ters from the Atlantic states first penetrated, 





their imaginations kindled into enthusiasm 
by the glory of the surrounding scene, and 
their steps sustained by an intrepidity that 
never quailed. Here commences an era a- 
mong the most memorable in the history of 
our country. Now is the simple, and may 
we not say, romantic beginning of that se- 
ries of events whose tendencies are rapidly 
unfolding to the world, and whose magnifi- 
cent results are destined to exist and increase. 
throughout coming time. We know not 
where are themes more worthy the highest 
efforts of the pencil and the pen, than those 
presented in the incidents, expeditions, and 
displays of character which distinguished 
these early periods. We know not if there 
be within the wide limits of our land, a thea- 
tre upon which more solemn, thrilling traje- 
dies have been enacted, than onthe spot once 
known by the appellation of ‘the dark and 
bloody ground;’ and seldom have the sublime 
qualities of perseverance in most disastrous 
chances; fortitude under bereavements and 
torture; self possession in appalling crises, 
and of courage in battling with a ruthless 
foe, shone forth more brightly than among 
the actors in those fearful scenes. 

The situation in which the first emigrants 
found themselves was extraordinary. Their 
feeling and character were acted upon by 
new and peculiar influences. Concealed en- 
ergies were brought into action. An unusual 
vigor was imparted to their physical and in- 
tellectual natures. A determination was 
given to their conduct and tempers which 
strongly distinguishedthem, Ifit be inquired 
what were their predominant traits, we an- 
swer, that they possessed in‘an eminent de- 

ree the elements upon which education is 
designed to operate; those strong and origi- 
ial virtues which constitute the basis of ef- 
ficient character. ‘They were abundantly 
gifted with patience, perseverance, frankness, 
generosity, a dauntless heroism and an en- 
thusiastic love of liberty. These are the 
qualities which were develaped, amplified, 
and brought to maturity by peculiar agen- 
cies, existing only in the wilderness. Their 
power is visible in the mighty revolutions 
which they have wrought; in the new world 
which within the period of fifty years has 
sprung into being. ‘Their traces are still le- 
gible in the manners of their descendants, 
and are impressed upon the customs and con- 
stitutions prevailing at the present day. 
—West. Month. Mag. 





Tne Hunter—Among the early emi- 
grants to the west, whose original features 
attract and fix attention, we think that the 
Hunter is entitled to a conspicuous place.— 
The profession which he adopted; and the 
world in which helived, were full of charms 
to his captivated fancy. There was the val- 
ley of flowers to gladden his eye. There 
was the woodland melody to enchant his ear. 
There were the fountains of ym waters 
to quench his thirst, and the delicious ban- 
quet of the chase to regale his appetite.— 
There were his companions, his rifle, and 
his hounds, to keepalive his warm affections, 
while above and around him was an ever pre- 
sent sublimity to fill his soul with awe.— 
Even the extremest toils and perils were 
cheerfully encountered; for while they gave 
an astonishing acuteness to the senses, and 
imparted vigor and elasticity to the frame, 
they stirred up tumultous feelings, and call- 
ed into exercise, to render perfect, his pow- 
ers of invention, Contemning the forms and 
trammels of regulated society, he clothes 
himself in picturesque costume, and bound- 
ing over the hills andalong the valleys, he 

“Would not his unhouse free condition 

Put into circumspection and confine 
For the sea’s worth.” 
Far removed, for long periods of time, from 
any human intercourse, he converses with 
the echoes of the forest, or communes in si- 
lence with his Maker and the divinity that 
dwells within, He is happy in the solitude of 
the deep woods, and rejoices in the ampleness 
of his undisputed range. But the tide of emi- 
gration swells, and roars, and sweeps on- 
ward. He hears the axe of industry, and 
sees the smoke from the intruder’s dwelling 
overshadowing his fair hunting grounds.— 
The buffalo and the deer have already taken 
their flight. Gazing for a moment at the 
encroachments of civilization, he turns his 
face towards the setting sun, and uttering a 
malediction upon the hand that so ruthlessly 
wars with nature’s peace, he plunges again 
into the far depths vf the wilderness, that he} 





may roam unmolested in his own appzopriate 
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home. This is a portrait from real life, 
tinged though it may be with the softest hues 
of poetry and romance. Of the thousands 
who abandoned the refinements of cultivated 
society for the wild charms of a Huntsman’s 
life, perhaps the most illustrious model may 
be found in the far famed Patriarch of Ken- 
tucky.—Jb. 





Tue Piongers.—Less romantic, though 
not less interesting, are the character and 
fortunes of those, who, with their wives 
and children, and implements of husbandry, 
first crossed the mountains, and braving 
danger and death, deposited as it were, 
their household gods on the bosom of the 
savage wilderness. ‘They may emphatically 
be denominated the Fathers of the West.— 
They are properly the renowned Pioneers, 
whose names are on every tongue, and 
whose deeds we would have perpetuated 
through every age, Their industry first a- 
woke the long slumbers of the forest, letting 
in the sun upon its gloom, and making it to 
smile as a garden. It was: their intelligence 
which laid peed and deep their foundations 
of an enduring empire. It is in their ener- 

y, privations, and bloodshed that we may 

iscover the germ of those’ great blessings 
which have sprung up to gladden the hearts 
and to enrich the understanding of millions. 

The various circumstances connected with 
the settlement of a new country, are never 
devoid of interest. Whoever reflects upon 
the unrelenting ferocity of Indian hostilities; 
the extremes of hope and fear that so long 
agitated the emigrants; the exceeding beau- 
ty of the scenes in which their solitary la- 
bors were commenced; and the grand results 
that have followed so immediately in the 
train of their simple beginnings; must ac- 
knowledge, that the early settlement of this 
region, distinguished by features that have 
peculiar claims upon attention. Reposing 
beneath the vines and fig tree, which were 
planted by the enterprise, and watered by 
the blood of the Pioneer, we have but faint 
conceptions of the hazards and sufferings 
through which he was compelled to pass.— 
We may see him engaged in the peaceful 
occupation of the husbandman, yet armed 
at every point, for defensive conflict.— 
We may read how very sudden was the 
transition from the domestic hearth to the 
murderous battle field. Yet how little do 
we know of the anguish that rent his bosom, 
when returning from his labors, he beheld 
his dwelling wreathed in flames, and his 
wife falling with her children beneath the 
tomahawk and scalping knife. Although a 
great portion of his time was spent amidst 
peril and slaughter, still he had his moments 
of enthusiastic enjoyment. In the past, was 
the recollection of victories won, and of tre- 
mendous obstacles subdued. Inthe present, 
was the delicious sense of healthful existence, 
enjoyed in freedom among the fairest works 
of creation. In the future, was the dim vi- 
sion of a glory whose similitude no eye had 
seen, and no imagination conceived. Nor 
was he altogether removed from gentle and 
holy influences. Here was woman’s love 
stronger than death, and her heroic fortitude 
which no calamities could bow down. The 
kind affections over which time cannot tri- 
umph, which bloom under every sky, and 
grow in freshness and vigor, when all things 
else decay, were often manifested in a 
strength and delicacy, that well proclaimed 
their celestial origin. Instances abound a- 
mong the tempestous scenes of border war- 
fare, in which the female character burst 
forth in forms equally novel, romantic, and 
attractive. Here also was the devoted mis- 
sionary of the cross, with his consoling voice 
cheering his people with glimpses of an eter- 
nal beauty, and pointing the vengeful sons 
of the forest to that equal sky, into which 
the distinctions of this world never enter, 
and where oppressor and oppressed are never 
known. We have ever regarded this cha- 
racter with unusual interest. In his heroic 
sacrifice of self, that his Master’s temple 
might be built up in the hearts of stern 
and savage men, shines forth a spirit as beau- 
tiful as it is sublime.—Jb. 





Tue Boatmen or THE Mississipri.—lIt 
may not be improper to suggest another 
class of character, which, though it was 
created by temporary circumstances, and at 
this day has almost ceased to exist, is re- 
markably distinguished by original features, 
We alludeto that which is expresed by the 
simple and familiar appellation ‘the boatmen 





of the Mississippi’ Their existence began 
with the introduction of commerce upon the 
western rivers. It continued until the great 
era, when the steam engine began to sup- 
plant every other boat propelling t, at 
which period | numbered several thous- 
ands. As is well known, they constituted 
arace by themselves. From the communi- 
ties around them, they were seperated hy 
broad distinctions, Their singular employ- 
ment; their almost total exemption from the 
restraints that prevail in civil life; the fre- 
quent hazards which it was their fortune to 
encounter; and the splendid scenery, in the 
bosom of which their brief lives were spent, 
all combined to mould a character of bold 
and romantic originality. They were origi- 
nal in their tastes, as indicated by costume 
and amusements, They were original in 
their views of justice, as made manifest by 
their sovereign contempt of law and its pro- 
fessors. They were original in their gene- 
ral habits of thinking, as well as in the 
strange and idiomatic phraseology which 
served as a vehicle for their thoughts. Their 
life was an alternation from extreme hard- 
ships to extreme toil. From the former they 
were-aroused by sounds of music, or the 
shouts of anaffray in which it was their glo- 
ry to participate. From the latter, whose 
severity warred upon the physical powers, 
they were relieved by an early death. When 
living, they were recognized by their lordly 
tone and bold swaggering air; their graves 
may here and there be seen dotting the 
shores of the Ohio and the Mississipp1.—Jd. 





Tae Axsonicines.—We are not among 
the eulogists of savage character and life.— 
We know that their fancied happiness is all a 
dream. Nor are we moved to shed senti- 
mental tears over the graves of their depart- 
ed power, or to mourn that those who still 
linger amongst us are fast fulfilling a destiny 
over which man has no control. Yet we 
cannot contemplate them with indifference, 
To us they have ever appeared an extraordi, 
nary people. True portraits of their cha- 
racter and modes of existence, possess at- 
tractive as wellas grand and commanding 
features. Even those which, to the eye of 
christianity are most forbidding, often have 
a wild and original charm that commends 
them to every observer of mankind. Invin- 
cible love of independence; filial and pro- 
found veneration for age; affectionate remem- 
brance of the dead; a solemn senpe of the 
omnipotence of the Great Spirit; a fortitude 
that impassionately brooks the extremes of 
good and ill; a fearlessness that laughs in the 
very face of danger; friendships and grati- 
tude, over which years have no influence;— 
these were the magnanimous qualities, and 
these were deeply impressed upon the pil- 
grims ofthe wild. On the other hand, their 
terribie, unforgiving, uaturgetting vengeance; 
their cruel and often abject superstitions; 
the severe and chilling gravity of their de- 
portment; their contempt of sympathy with 
external nature; may exhibit them in a less 
amiable aspect. Yet it must beacknowledged 
that these traits lose much of their repulsive- 
ness, when associated, as they usually were, 
withthe burning recollection of imagined 
wrongs; the vigorous and exciting action 
of the chase; the ingeniously devised schemes 
of artful minds; and with displays of bold, im- 
passioned, and figurative eloquence. 

However strange the lights, and deep the 
shades of Indian character, when transferred 
to the canvass with truth and spirit, they re- 
veal in 

*This stoic of the woods, this man without a tear,’ 
one of those mysterious beings whom the 
genius of romance may justly regard as crea- 
ted for her own especial use. It is the pas- 
sions, the affections, the capacities, the likes 
and dislikes; in short, all that goes to con- 
stitute the mind, the character of the Indian, 
which we hold to be worthy of delineation. 
In our view these are the supremest objects 
of interest. Original and masterly exhibi- 
tions of the spiritual elements of man, are 
ever contemplated with pleasure. We wish 
to know how they are modified by solitude, 
scenery, peculiar customs and occupations. 
The knowledge is gratifying, inasmuch as it 
imparts an amptitude to our conceptions of 
human nature, and awakens within our own 
bosoms, feelings and capacities of which we 
had never dreamed. 

The Western muse will in this theme find 
exhaustless materials for her fairy creations. 
We trust that she will rejoice to take the 
abused clald of the forest into her gentle- 
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keeping, and to embalm his traits and melan- 
choly destinies in immortal song. To her 
vision he will seldom appear in the debase- 
ment to which an inhuman ayarice has sub- 
jected him. She will go back to the beigh- 
er periods of his history. She will there be- 
hold in him the monarch 4 . re ro tyaits 
joicing in the greatness of his strength, an 
fae on the chainless winds. She will ex- 
ibit him erect and thoughtful amidst the glo- 
rious beauty to whose inheritance he was 
born. She will see him now voiceless be- 
fore the dignity of age; now kindling the am- 
bition of a thousand warriors by his impetu- 
ous and fervid eloquence; now falling in dead- 
ly conflict with a foe, yet happy that his spi- 
rit is soon to join those of departed Braves 
in the flowery prairies and plenteous hunting 
grounds of another world. Whether dash- 
ing through solitudes in pursuit of .game, or 
sporting in his light canoe upon the bosom of 
his native lakes, or casting his proudest tro- 
phies at the feet of*her in whom are garnered 
up his gentle affections, or silently worship- 
ping the Great Spirit amidst lightnings and 
storms, he is always romantic, always poeti- 
cal, Around him, in his po ox, Degree 
thers tenderer interest. He has been borne 
own by events whose onward march was 
resistless. The council fires are no longer 
lit upin their wonted places. The graves of 
mighty chieftans are trampled beneath fo- 
reign footsteps, and powerful nations have 
passed away as the trace of acloud. Rem- 
nants of others have retreated to the west.— 
Despair at times, has prompted them to 
raise an arm against the physical and _politi- 
cal ies were working their doom. 
Their faintest efforts have but revealed to 
them the hopeless truth of departed power. 
They are the convulsive struggles of the gi- 
ant, whom for ages the conqueror has been 
chaining to the earth. A few more years, 
and datenes tel silence will close around 
them forever.— Ib. 





WRITERS SHOULD BE MEN OF PRINCIPLE. 
—Reading constitutes the prominent amuse- 
ment of the vast population scattered over 
our wide union. The reading and the wri- 
poe. har ns of this mass, act and react on 
each other; each exerts a powerful influence 
on the other. The writer wields a direct 
power upon public sentiment; but the read- 
ders constitute an immense majority, and 
support the writer, whose obvious interest 
is to please them, and who is therefore under 

reat temptation to bend to popular opinion. 
riters, therefore, should be men of princi- 
ple, independent thinkers, and men, if possi- 
~ who have +4 ance ih to seduce 
them into abject flattery of popular error or 
fashionable > phe 


Tue American Institute or Letters.—We 
learn from the North American Magazine, that 
the committee appointed to prepare an address to 
the d eng setting forth the designs and objects 
of American Institute of Letters, respect- 
fully beg leave to state: 

t they have long viewed with sincere re- 
gret the unqualified vassalage of public opinion 
to tastes in matters of literature, a 
circumstance which has greatly led to the de- 
preciation of American genius and American 
talent: 

That as the offspring of a nation celebrated 
for its love of letters and its liberal patronage 
of the arts and sciences, we have, as a nation, 
with a more than filial devotion, read, admired, 
and a ed, the thousands and tens of thous- 
yee of log «es mg have emanated from 

, as if every foreign production were 
sbemetelly the sublime ‘tohiormaak of genius 
or the mazimum of human wisdom: and while 
they cannot but sincerely admire and approve, 
as individuals, the cosmopolitan spirit of liberali- 
ty which should @ver distinguish ‘the Republic 
of Letters,’ pr cannot but deeply regret, that 
in throwing off our political allegiance, we did 
not, at the same time, throw off that unlimited 
and anti lican obedience to foreign dictation 
inall affairs of literature which has so long and 
generally prevailed. 

That they are entirely satisfied, from a mature 
and careful consideration of the subject, that al 
though abundant evidence has been already fur- 
nished of the power of American genius and 
talent, its achievements, nevertheless, have been 
neither so brilliant nor so lofty, as they might 
or would have been, had not a blind subservience 
to a foreign standard of taste banefully opera- 
ted to prevent the proper- degree of encourage- 
ment being extended to our native writers. 

That deeply impressed with a conviction of 
this important truth, the members of the Insti- 
tute resolved to forma National Society of Let- 
ters, believing that a reciprocal interchange of 
feelings and opinions among the members of 
the literary profession, widely scattered through- 








out the vast extent of our territory, would be 
productive of the most salu results; not on- 
ly in breaking the chains which have so long 
held in subjection the genius and talent of their 
country, but in giving such an impulse to both 
as would place usin proud and lofty competi- 
tion with the most celebrated achievements of 
European intellect. That, well aware nothing 
tends to promote and extend intellectual exer- 
tion,as a proper and adequate reward. They 
believe that all that is necessary to place the 
literary honor of the nation on the sublime pin- 
nacle for which she was evidently intended, as 
ifthe grandeur of her physical proportions were 
the Srophetic emblem of her future gigantic 
intellectual grandeur, is to dissolve the slavery 
of opinion that cherishes as superior every thin 
that is foreign, and regards as inferior, all whic 
is the production of native genius. 

That many writers of our country, whom na- 
ture has largely gifted with intellectual endow- 
ments of the highest order, have been permit- 
ted to pine unnoticed and unhonored in obscu- 
rity, who, if their works had been properly 
appreciated, would have continued in the field 
of literary toil, from which they were compelled 
to recede by poverty and neglect; and who, 
with @ proper appreciation their claims, 
would have furnished such accessions to the 
literature of the country, as would have contri- 
buted largely to their own fame and their na- 
tion’s honor. That they regard with feelings of 
pain and mortification, the diseouragi t, 
that while the manual arts are patronized with 
so liberal a hand, so small a share of encourage- 
ment should have been extended to native wri- 
ters, in consequence of a subservience to a _for- 
eign taste; and with two or three instances of ex- 
ception do but prove the truth of the general rule 
itis certain, that in these few instances, the na- 
tion neither admired nor encouraged until called 
on to do so by the reechoing voice of praise, ema- 
nating from foreign reviewers and mercenary 
journalists: thus attesting the deeply humilia- 
ting fact, that we have no such thing among us 
as a national literature, and that to transatlan- 
tic critics we look for our taste, and to foreign 
writers for our reading matter. 

That as Americans, jealous of their national 
honor, as freemen proud of their national honor, 
ag riatives proud of theirbirth place, and as 
citizens revering the republican institutions of 
their very't animated with the sincere desire 
to behold the day arrive, when our own wri- 
ters shall be appreciated and adequately reward- 
ed, they have associated to accelerate the im- 
pulse which has already been commenced, as- 
sured that the time is past, when it was taunt- 
ingly said “who reads an American book?”’ 

That while they are not unconscious that ge- 
nius is, from its very nature an isolation, mo- 
ving in the orbit of its own abstraction, and 
can not from causes uncontrollable by human 
agency, move embodied; they can not cease to 
recollect, thatits posessors, by reason of the 
constant effort of the mind, and the intensity of 
feeling involved in the prosecution of literary 
labors, are subject to many and various infirmi- 
ties, from which the man cf active physical la- 
bor is exempt—and also that the pursuits of 
literature, from the most satisfactory evidences, 
tend greatly to abridge the ususl period of mor- 
tal existence. 

That from the consideration of the case, it 
has to them appeared desirable, that a fund 
should be created to cheer the declining days of 
those who have worn themselves out in toiling 
at the desk, to advance the interests of the 
great human family, as well as to relieve the 
widows and children of such as may not have 
achieved a. competency in the pursuit of letters. 

That, relying on the well known liberal and 
patriotic spirit of our fellow citizens, and be- 
lieving our cause is emphatically the cause of the 
nation, both immediately and remotely interested 
in anxious endeavors; we look with confidence 
to the smiles of its approbation in our efforts to 
establish a 7 and i literature, 
and to elevate the literary genius of our country- 
men. 

They believe that such a change has been 
commenced, which, to insure success to the 
cause, only requires to be prosecuted: that the 
day is not far distant when the genius of Ameri- 
ca, like her own cherished emblem, the eagle, 
will soar triumphantly through the fairy fields of 
imagination, bask in the sun shine of its own 
beautiful elysum, and dwell in the peace, the 
beauty, & the light ofits own enduring creations. 





Tue Last Cmer or tHe Scacnticooxs.—Of 
the many powerful warlike Indian tribes, that 
formerly dwelt on the soil New England, few 
comparatively now remain. They have gradu- 
ally melted away before the increasing light of 
civilization and refinement, and the few that lin- 

r among us, listless, dissipated, and spirit bro- 

en. wandering like ghosts among the sepul- 
chers of their fathers, scarce seem as descend- 
ants of those proud and valiant warriors, whose 
fierce attacks and wily designs, called into ex- 
ercise all the wisdom and sagacity of our ances- 
tors. It is not, perhaps, generally known, that 
there are in Connecticut any descendants of the 
Aborigines of this country, save the Mohegans 
sear Norwich, whose lands are preserved to 
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them by the state government, in consideration 
of important services rendered by them in an 
early and disastrous period of Connecticut his- 
tory. But there are now, in the town of K——, 
in Litchfield county, a few Indian families, the 
sorry remains of a once powerful tribe, whose 
numbers, as well as their character for sagacity 
and bravery, had extended their influenge to a 
t distance around, and awed into subjection 
those in their immediate neighborhood. Their 
village—for so it might formerly have been cal- 
led—was situated on a large plain of two or 
three miles in length, and one in breadth, divi- 
ded by a river that rolled silently and peacefuily 
through it, and almost entirely surrounded by 
high hils, which on the north and west rise ab- 
ruptly and loftily, presenting to the view steep 
precipices of naked rocks, bared and blackened 
by the tempests of a Immediately beneath 
these overhanging clifs, and at the very foot of 
the mountain, the traveler will observe the blue 
smoke curling up fromsome half dozen huts, the 
wretched of the still more wretched 'rem- 
nants of the Scaghticook tribe. Or, perchance, 
as he passes along, he will hear the joyous cries 
of the Indian chile n, engaged in their sports, 
who, unaffected by the evils incident to pover- 
ts and unconscious of the miseries that await 
em in life, shout and sing in all the wildness 
of unrestrained freedom. Such, at least, was 
the case when I recently passed along the road 
leading by their miserable habitations. Hav- 
ing previously heard much of the former histo- 
ry of this tribe, I was gratified to find, in an in- 
telligent companion of my ride, a person both 
willing and well qualified to give me a fuller ac- 
count of it. From his relation I learned, that 
the Scaghticooks had been almost uniformly 
friendly to the whites, and had indeed rendered 
them such assistance on particular occasions, 
as should have ensured for them protection from 
the injuries to which the poor Indian is invzria- 
bly exposed, in his transactions with the whites. 
But the rapacity of as led and avaricious 
men, and the hatred of the first settlers towards 
the Indians, often considered by them as heath- 
enish dogs, whom to slay would be doing God 
service, would have rendered futile any attempt 
made by generous individuals, for the preserva- 
tion of the red man’s rights. The missionar 
might labor for the amelioration of his condi- 
tion, but it would be in vain, so long as rum and 
whiskey were furnished him by the trader and 
the speculator. There was, indeed, at one time, 


a church established among this tribe, and ap-' 


parently in a flourishing condition; but whilea 
few were induced to lead regular and christian 
like lives, the t mass, yielded to the evil 
penne of their ingnorant and deluded race, 

came the ready dupes of those who gratified 
their appetites, and thus hastened their passage 
to the grave. Not many — had elapsed af- 
ter the first settlement of the whites among 
them, and already their hunting grounds, once 
so ample, were contracted to narrow limits, and 
a cession had been made ofa large tract of the 
plain on which was situated their village. Nor 
was this all. The warlike spirit of the tribe was 
gone, and the recital of the noble deeds and glo- 
rious achievements of their ancestors, had ceas- 
ed to enkindle that enthusiasm in the breasts of 
their young men, which on such occasions they 
were accustomed to feel, before they had become 
effeminated and degraded by the corrupting vi- 
ces introduced by the whites. Their numbers 
too, were sadly diminished; and in place of the 
crowds that formerly collected at the call of 
their chief around their council fires, there was 
but here and there a solitary warrior, and these 
too, listless and disheartened. 

But at this period of their history, there arose 
among this unhappy race, one who bid fair to 


bring about a reformation among this people, | J 


and to save them, for a period at least, from de- 
struction. John M , for such was his 
christian name, was the last chief of the Scagh- 
ticooks. He was one who deserved to have liv- 
ed in more fortunate times; a savage possessing 
independence, fearlessness and love of freedom, 
equal to the most renowned of his progenitors. 
He saw the mournful condition of his tribe, he 
was sensible of the causes that produced it, and 
was determined to remove them. To effect the 
removal of the traders, the destroyers of his peo- 
ple, was not in his power, for the whites had be- 
come quite numerous in his vicinity, and be- 
sides, many of his people had become so strong- 
\v attached to the use of ‘strong waters,’ that 

ey would not live without them. To guard 
against imposition therefore, in trading with 
the whites, he appointed a certain number from 
among the sagest and most experienced of his 
tribe, whose business it should be to make pur- 
chases and transact business with particular tra- 
ders, at a certain place within the villa It 
was furthermore declared to be penal for any 
other member of the tribe, to make purchases of 
any trader, on any térms whatever. These sal- 
utary regulations of John were by no means rig- 
idly complied with by his people. Though they 
feared and respected him, yet their appetites 
were often too ungovernable to admit of invari-. 
able obedience. John soon found, that not- 
Praag om the strictness, and apparant wis- 
dom of his laws, they were often disregarded. 
Excited aad angered by the stubborness of his 














refractory subjects, he determined to make J og 
example of the first one he should detect in the 
act of disregarding his requisitions. Nor did ha 
wait long for an opportunity to perform his 
resolution. A young Indian, notorious for his 
intemperance, hu one day discovered in the ve- 
ry act of bargaining for whiskey with a trader. 
Caeged by this disobedience, and by such a 
rson, he drew his knife, and by a si thrust 
aid the criminal dead at his feet. e —— 
boring whites, who had long manifested a dis- 
position to extend their laws over the Indians, 
neglected not the favorable occasion now pre- 
sented of accomplishing their designs, and = 
sibly of breaking up the tribe by destroying 
chief and leader. John, unconscious of his dan- 
ger, was therefore seized, carried before one of 
the provincial courts, and tried on an indict- 
ment for murder. In vain did he declare that he 
was amenable to none but those of his own 
people, for having taken premature punishment 
upon a criminal. He was declared to be guilty, 
and sentenced tobe hung. The usual time al- 
lotted him for making peparation for his ap- 
proaching end, was employed by John in mak- 
ing preparations of a far different nature. These 
were to escape; and although they were many 
and ingenious, they were successively baffled by 
the ity ofhis keeper. A week only inter- 
vened wile him and the period appointed for 
his execution, when having received such things 
as might assist him in his endeavors, from a 
young squaw to whom he was previously much 
Attached, and who had contrived without dis- 
covery to make frequent visits to his prison win- 
dow, he succeeded in regaining his 
Great was the consternation when it was known 
that he had escaped, The most rigorous meas- 
ures were taken for his discovery and apprehen- 
sion. The Indian village was thoroughly search- 
ed, the hills and forests were scoured by parties 
despatched expressly for his detection; and men 
were ‘sent about the mountains, under the pre- 
tence of hunting, but in reality as spies, for sev- 
eral days in succession—but all in vain—no trace 
of him was discovered. 

It happened, however, several weeks after- 
wards, that a party of hunters out among the 
hills, saw at a distance a young squaw with a 
basket of provisions in her hand, cautiously 
wending her way towards a cleft in one of the 
steepest of the cliffs, of which we have already 
spoken as overhanging the Indian village. Un- 
chearved themselves, they watched her motions 


‘and discovered the secret of her toilsome 


walk. She was the one who had assisted John 
in his escape, and she had now entered the se- 
eret avenue which led to the place of his con- 
cealment. 

Their discovery was soon made known, and 

the morrow saw a band of twenty stout and ac- 
tive men, with arms in their hands, on their 
way to surprise the fugitive. He, unconscious 
of his danger, had just emerged from his retreat, 
and was warily climbin the large platform 
of rock that surmounted the precipice, when his 
enemies came up directly in front of him. His 
first impulse was to retreat to his cavé, but this 
could not be done without caution in the de- 
scent, in attempting which he would unavoida- 
ably be taken prisoner. Determined never again 
tobe manacled and deprived of the pure air of 
heaven, he rushed towards the precipice, when 
one of the band, a trader with whom he was 
well acquainted, called to him, demanding a 
parly. ‘The trader came out singly from 
rest of his companions; when the chief, stop- 
ping within a few feet of the dizzy edge, for- 
bade his nearer approach. The trader, who was 
already near, stopped; but endeavored to entice 
the Indian to meet him, by earnest assurances 
that they would not put him to death, nor in- 
jure him. 
‘Tis false,’ cried the savage, ‘I know what 
you wish. You would chain and fetter me like 
a wild beast, and then hang me like a dog. 
Look! all the plain that lies below, and the blue 
bills that we see around us, were my forefath- 
ers—-and they are mine. True, you dwell on 
them, but you acquired them by force and by 
fraud: You have destroyed the lives of my 
people, and injured me sufficiently already. 
Sooner than submit again to your chains, I wil 
cast myself headlong from this precipice. I 
say then—leave me! 

Vhile the chief was uttering these words, the 
trader had gradually approached, and by a des- 
perate leap got so near as to grasp him by the 
arm, with the intention of holding him, until 
his companions should approach to his assist- 
ance. t though a powerful man, he had mis- 
taken the strength of the savage. With the 
agility, and almost with the ferocity of the tiger, 
the chief grasped his foe, and by one bound 
cleared the lofty precipice. A shriek of horror 
arose from the stout hearted men behind who 
rushed hastily to the edge of the cliff, but be- 
fore they had arrived there, the bodies of both 
the unhappy men had struck upon the rocks at 
the base below, bloody, mangled, and almost 
shapeless.— Hermethenean. 





Each of Captain Ross’s sailors is to receive 
$1000 for his services. 


Don Pedro has caused 137 Miguelite soldiers 
to be shot for their cruelty! 
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<i enera uteiliaqence. Veny snort passace.—The packet ship Na- | not known in the Spanish capital whether or | of fifty, with several officers, went lower down 
news Ge to ul Ki on $ : poleon, Captain Smith, sailed from New York, | not General Sarsfield, ‘‘whose army had been | the river, where they were charged by the ea- 








DOMESTIC, 

Fatat Occurrence.—An attemptwas recent- 
ly made, to force an entrence into the dry goods 
store of Mr Shriver, in Hanover Penn. by bor- 
ing a hole in the shutter so as to admit of the 
introduction of the hand to remove’ the bolt. 
A clerk, who slept in the store hearing a noise, 
got up and loaded a gun, and at the moment the 
robber had succeeded in making room for his 
hand, and was about to draw the bolt, the clerk 
discharged his gun at thé opening. The dis- 
charge, it appears, was made with fatal aim. 
On examination shortly after, the lifeless body 
of a man was found outside immediately under 
the window. He had a wound in the head, 
which it was evident, must have caused instant 
death. The deceased was an entire stranger, 
known to none of the inhabitants. Mr King, 
the clerk, immediately surrendered himself to the 
civil authorities. And the court being then in 
session at York, he was carried there for trial. 
He was tried at once, on an indictment for man 
slaughter, and acquitted. 


Satt.—The superintendent of the salt works 
has made his annual report :— 
Manufactured at Salina, 955,568 bushels, 








do at Liverpool, 324,434 do 
do at Syracuse, 314,746 do 
do at Geddes, 239,896 do 
1,838,646 
The whole amount of duties, 3,674,49, 
Expenses, 2,879,27, 
$0,795.22. 


Mr Burven’s Boat.—A company formed at 
Albany is said to have purchased of Mr Burden 
his newly invented steamboat, with the exclu- 
sive right of navigating with it the waters of the 
Hudson, for the sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Another new steamboat has been projected by 
Mr Barnabas Langdon, of West Troy, which is 
said combines every advantage of Mr Burden’s 
and some which that invention did not possess. 
Vhe modei is for a double boat—each hull three 
hundred feet long, and twelve feet beam, and 
corresponding in shape and mould almost pre- 
cisely to the Indian bark canoe. Beams pass 
across both boats, to secure them firmly, and at 
the same time form a deck the whole extent. 
--N. ¥. Com. 


“A Fawr Busiess Transacttox,””"—The Law- 
renceburg (Indiana) papers give an account of 
a swindler who has been gulling the inhabitants 
of that place in a laughable manner. He stop- 
ped atone of the hotels, and represented him- 
eelf as the partner of a rich house in Wheeling, 
and that the object of his visit was to conclude 
contracts for a very large amount of pork. The 
bait took well, and he was loaded with atten- 
tions and ‘facilities’ by the dons of the place. 
He concluded his he Fan hen by borrowing a 
gold watch, and a horse to ride into the country, 
since which he has not been heard from—and it 
is strongly suspected that he has not been able 
to close a contract for pork to his mind. 





Trape or Tur West.—The Nashville Ban- 
ner of the 4th instant, contains the following: — 

Steamboat Randolph.—On Monday last, the 
new and splendid steamboat Randolph, (we hate 
the word steamer, it reminds us of a certain 

rofession) left the mouth of Cumberland, for 

ew Orleans, with the largest cargo of cotton 
perhaps ever before shipped on board of one 
vessel. She hadon board (no part of it in tow) 
1295 bales of cotton, 75 heavy hhds. tobacco and 
350 do, both equal in bulk to 450 bales of cot- 
ton, proving her capability of carrying at least 
3700 bales of cotton—3,152 bales of the cotton 
was consigned to the house of N. & J. Dick & 
Co.—the same being the largest consignment 
of cotton, on board of the vessel, ever made to 
any house in New Orleans, or to any house in 
the world. This splendid boat has been built, 
during the last season, by the enterprising house 
of James Woods & Co. of the city, and cost, as 
we are informed, $45,000. We hope the gen- 
tlemen will reap the just reward due to their en- 
terprize and public spirit. We understand that 
the Randolph is insured at New Orleans, at the 
above value, and that her cargo is insured at the 
office of the new Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company of this city, at the value of $175,000. 
The Walk-in-the-W ater, of the lower trade, 
may cease to brag. She is beaten, fairly beaten, 
by the Randolph, of Nashville. 


Coxpuctine Power or Trers.—We find it 
stated by a respectable authority in an old vol- 
ume of Scientific Memoirs, that the lightning 
often strikes the elm, chesnut, pine, every kind 
of oak, and sometimes ash and other trees. but 
never beach, birch or maple. Can any of our 
friends in the country inform of facts relating 
to this theory? It is very clear, if it be true. 
that some regard may be advantageously paid 
to it, especially in the construction of houses. 

Navat Lyceum.—The officers at the navy 


yard at Philadelphia are about forming a * Lyee- 





for Liverpool, on the th of November, and ar- 
rived there on the 25th, after a run of only six- 
TEEN DAY3. 





Accwesxt.—On Saturday forenoon, says the 
N. Y.,Commercial, the frame work of a three 
story brick house now erecting in Monroe street 
opposite the late residence of Col. Rutgers, de- 
ceased, gave way, and fell from the ridge to the 
floor of the second story, carrying with it seve- 
ral workmen, all of whom are severely injured. 
George Shelly, a mason, had three ribs and a 
thigh broken. George Mullen, another mason, 
who was also on the ridge, caught hold of some 
of the falling timbers which remained, but his 
strength failing, he relinquished his hold, and 
fellupon the ruins, a distance of about fifty 
feet. The others injured were John Mullen, 
Henry Jackson, and a laborer named Riley.— 
The house belongs to John Bunting, and is one 
of a block now erecting by him. 





Tur Perus or Peart strreet.—Almost an 
entire new edition of this work—which our rea- 
ders will recollect was lately announced in this 

aper—went off in the short space of one hour, 
vaving been consumed at the late fire in‘a print- 
ing office in Cliff street. This is rather an un- 
lucky event to both author and publisher; for 
however rapid both might wish the book to go, 
they would have preferred to have it turned into 
cash rather than into ashes. By this accident 
a considerable delay in the publication has neces- 
sarily been occasioned. But it gives us plea- 
sure to learn that the printer was insured, so 
that his “‘perils’’ were less than his friends ap- 
prehended they might be. The Pearl street ‘‘pe- 
rils’’ are now reprinting, and will shortly appear 
before the public; but although the author is a 
luminous writer, we doubt whether the second 
edition will cast as much light upon our benight- 
ed city, as the first.—Ib. 





Menancnoty Event.—The Sandusky (Ohio) 
Clarion, gives the particulars of a melancholy 
event, which occured in that place on the 4th 
inst. Two little boys, about seven or eight 
years old—one named Alfred, youngest son of 
Mr William Kelley, the other Andrew, eldest 
son of Captain Grimes, left home without the 
knowledge of their friends, with the intention of 
going across on the ice to the peninsula (four 
or five miles) where Mr Kelly was. As soon 
as the fact was made known to their friends a 
pursuit was commenced, and although they had 
disappeared, they were followed by their tracks. 
About half way across the bay, Alfred was found 
dead, his body in the water, and one arm frozen 
to the ice, which prevented his sinking. It is 
supposed that the other child was drowned in 
the same place, but all attempts by the father 
and his friendsto find the body, bave thus far 
proved unsucessful. 


Divipexp.—The Washington Insurance Com 
pany have declared a dividend of four anda 
half pr cent. payable on the Ist of February. 





Distressinc Accipent.—On Sunday evening 
last, Mr Samuel Crossman, school master, near 
Brown's mills, in Summerhill township, in this 
county, and his daughter about fifteen years of 
age, met an awful and sudden death. The 
were standing in the door of their house, a small 
frame building, when a large tree blown down b 
the storm, fell on the house and broke through 
it, and falling on them instantly deprived them 
both of life. Their lifeless bodies could not be 
removed, until the tree was cut and taken off 
them. Mrs Grossmanand a younger daughter 
were much injured, but not mortally—also a 
person who was boarding in the house, whose 
name we have not heard.——Ebensburg (Pa) Sky. 





Disaster ly Ice.—The british brig Romulus. (of 
Yarmouth, (N. S.) Dinger, from Fredericks- 
burgh, laden with flour, bound to Halifax, N. S. 
encountered great quantities of ice between 
Tappahanock and Urbanna, on Sunday and 
Monday last, by which she was cut through, 
and sunk off the latter place: crew saved-—Nor- 
Jol Beacon, Jun. 14. 
FOREIGN, 

Nive DAYS LATER FRoM Evyoranxp.—By the 
packet ship George Washington, Capt. Hol- 
dredge, from Liverpool, the Editor of the N. Y. 
Commercial has received London papers to the 
24th of November, and Liverpool to the 25th, 
both inclusive. 

Tue Spanisu Ivsurrection.—The papers are 
filled with details of the servile war in Spain, 
equally confused and perplexing. It is only 
possible to gather that no material change has 
taken place in the general aspeet of affairs. In- 
surrections are continually breaking out in va- 
rious directions, which are easily quelled by the 
queen’s troops, when thoy arrive at the points 
ofaction. ‘The British government had former- 
ly acknowledged donna Isabella, and the govern- 
ment of the queen regent. M. Villiers, the 
british minister, received his new instructions 








on the oth of November, and presentsd them on 
the 6th, Despatches from Madrid, dated the 
13th November, had been received by the french 


um,"’ on the sane plan as that at Brooklyn. | gaverament on the 20th, at which date it was 





reinforced,’’ had achieved any thing of impor- 
tance. Don Carlos had been proclaimed in Va- 
lencia by a body of insurgents, amounting to 
between 200 and 300 men, but who, on being 
surrounded by the queen’s troops, subsequent- 
ly laid down their arms. The royalist volun- 
teers, who had left Valencia in order to raise the 
population, had failed in that object, and dis- 

rsed. The accounts from Bilboa are of the 
15th of November, when the carlists were still 


in possession, and trying to raise a new loan of 


£60,00. They were, however, behaving with 
greater mildness to the late authorities of the 
place, who still semained in prison.. The cap- 
ture of a French vessel by the insurgent’s priva- 
teers is now denied. On the whole, it appears 
that in this quarter, affairs were proceeding 
favorably to the queen’s cause. The movements 
of her active and zealous partisan, E! Pastor, 
have been prompt and successful. On learning 
that a conspiracy had been formed in St. Sebas- 
tian to deliver up the place to the carlists, he 
proceeded thither with his troops, caused the 
governor, who was at the head of the conspira- 
cy, to be shot, and appointed another in his 
place. He had subsequently attacked and de- 
feated a large body of the carlists near Tolosa. 
A letter from Bayonne of the 17th of Novem- 
ber, states that a brisk cannonade had been 
heard there the preceding day, which was sup- 
posed to proceed from St. Sebastian, upon 
which the insurgents, in great force, had made 
anassault. Madrid, Barcelona, and the whole 
of Catalonia and Arragon, are said to be tran- 
quil, but on all these matters Paris was iunda- 
ted with the most contradictory reports. 

The London courier contains two proclama- 
tions, purporting to have been issued, one 
from Don Carlos, the other from Gen. Quesada. 
The first is evidently spurious. The second is 
dated Valladolid, October 20th. It breathes war, 
fierce and uncompromising war, on the part of 
the queen regents’s friends, against the denun- 
ced monks and their supporters. 





Portucat.—The annexed article is extracted 
from a letter addressed by an officer in the army 
of queen Donna Maria, to one of his friends in 
London. 

Cartaro, Nov. 8.—Since my last there has 
been no material change in our situation. Don 
Miguel is yet at Santarem, which, though an 
old open town, is a strong position, on account 
of its site commanding the road, at the same 
its ruined castle is difficult of approach. In 
spite of these disadvantages, the spirit of our 
troops is such, that I think as soon as the flying 
columns detached perhaps unseasonably to some 
sea ports join us, we shall endeavor to turn the 
enemy at Santarem. Don Miguel fait le fort, 
because he knows that his force of cavalry 1s 
treble ours, and it would be imprudent m us to 
hazard any thing when the approaching inun- 
dation must oblige him to leave that positon, or 
at least to lose many of his present advantages.” 

It is sotong since we have received any di- 
rect intelligence from Portugal, and our last ad- 
vices on several occasions were so meagre and 
imperfect, that we presume the following letter 
from Admiral Napier to the minister of Marine, 
will be read with interest though its date is not 
the latest: Sr Uses, November 4. 

‘‘My dear sir—There has been nothing but 
the greatest mismanagement displayed here.— 
It appeaas that the queen’s forces took posses- 
sion of Alcacer de Sal on the 25th of October, 
the enemy flying from the place. Col. Florein- 
co advanced at four in the morning of the 2d, 
about three miles, and took up a position; the 
enemy made a movement on his left, which 
brought his troops into a plain ,with a wood on 
each side of him. The regular troops were 
drawn up across this plain, with the English 
marines and Portuguese marine brigades as 
skirmishes. 'The enemy advanced three squad- 
rons of cavalry ata gallop, but Captain Birt 
threw the marines into a rallying square, and 
repulsed them with great loss. The cavalry 
formed again, and were again repulsed with se- 
vere loss, retiring on the rear of their infantry. 
Capt. Birt then formed in line, and advanced 
against a column of infantry which was advan- 
cing to attack him. At this moment the whole 
of the Portuguese troops turned round, fired a 
volley in the air, and fairly ran away as fast as 
they could. He was in consequence obliged to 
retire, and cover their flight to the town; then 
the volunteers threw away their accoutrements 
and amunition. Captain Birt begged Colonel 
Florencio to rally his regiment at a castle on 
this side the town, but his self possession was 
so entirely gone that nothing was done, and 
away they all went, helter shelter, through the 
marshes towards the river. 

The cavalry took a road to the right, and cut 
them in all directions: some escaped in boats. 
others swam across, many were drowned, and 
the rest surrendered. Captain Birt pursued his 
retreat in good order to the river, where he 
found all the boats gone down with those who 
had saved themselves.. There were boats on the 
opposite side of the river, which were brought 
over by some of his men who could swim: 
those who could not, went into the boats on 
board a hiate; the others swam off A party 


valry. ‘Those who could swim took to the wa- 
ter, the rest were either killed or taken. Lieut. 
Fitzpatrick, I believe was drowned. Mr Ebes- 
worth was taken. Onur loss is 54 marines, and 
non commissioned officers, killed, drowned, or 
taken. As for the rest of the troops, God knows 
where they are; I hear 200are at Palmella, and 
| there may be about 100 here. Ihave ordered 
the men from Palmella, and am rallying the rest 
| as fastas Ican. The Belgians are landed, and 
are good troops. ‘The marines are here without 
arms orclothing, and I beg you will send im- 
mediately 300 stand of arms, accoutrements, 
and clothing, and then we shall muster between 
400 and500 men. This is a most important 
place, and must not be given up on any account. 
They have committed the folly of taking the 
ns out of Fort St. Phillip, which protects the 
iarbor, and with two or three field pieces would 
drive the ships from their anchorage. I shall 
put fifty men into it, and I recommend you to 
send me ahalf a dozen guns to defend it against 
the land side, ’ 

You ought to send the rest of the Belgians 
here, and with that force and a good command- 
er we could advance. Ifthe enemy get this 
place, they will find the importance of it—the 
will be able to receive supplies from England, 
and I shall not be able to prevent it. Gen. Le- 
mos commands in the southward, and we inter- 
cepted a letter from him to the commanding of- 
ficer at———, to make adash at St. I am 
going to Sines to see if I can withdraw the gar- 
rison from thence, andI have ordered the Don 
Pedro to come here also, to assist in defendin 
the place. I foresee this war will be Pot astro? 4 
and they must not be allowed to get the coast. 
Benardo da Sa should take Figueira in preference 
to any thing, and we could then push our ves- 
sels of war into the Mondego. It is useless making 
any comments upon what has passed; had com- 
mon courage and common management been 
displayed notwithstanding their cavalry, instead 
of charging theirs, after Captain Birt had thrown 
them into confusion, stood still, and then fled 
with the infantry, never even attempting to co- 
ver their retreat.’’ 











Potaxp—The Journal des Debats announces 
that Austria, Prussia, and Russia, have signed 
an offensive and defensive treaty respecting Po- 
land; in the event of a revolt in any part of the 
old singdom of Poland, each of the three pow- 
ers is to march 15,000 men, together. 105,000 
men; that administrative and other reform may 
be granted, but that nothing ike an independent 
kingdom of Poland will even be heard of by the 
three powers. 





From Busxos Ayres.---Captain Brush of the 
brig Rolla, from Buenos Ayres, which place he 
left on the 19th of November, confirms our pre- 
vious aceonnts of the restoration of tranquility 
inthat city and republic. The United States 
ship Falmouth had arrived at Buenos Ayres 
from the Pacific, and was to proceed the same 
day for the United States, touching at Montevi- 
deo, and Rio Janerio. 

Samuel Webber, second mate of the ship 
Hamilton, of Portsmouth, N. H. from Bath, 
Me. together with Robert Long and Thomas 
Stokely, of Philadelphia, were drowned at Bue- 
nos Ayres by the upsetting ofa boat.—Com. 





From Sr. Domtnco.---By the arrival of the 
schooner Rolla, Captain Tarlton, from Port au 
Prince, we learn that a new law had been pro- 
mulgated by president Beyer, forbidding all for- 
eign yessels from trading from one port to the 
other, in the island, and to take effect on the 
Ist of January; consequently vessels touching 
at any port in the island, must discharge and 
load there. The law is said to be intended to 
turn the attention of the planters to the raising of 
coffee, and to break up the mahogany trade.—Ib. 





From Caucurta.—By the ship America, 
Capt. Eldridge, from Calcutta, we learn that 
the United States ship Peacock, had sailed from 
Batavia on a cruise to the Persian gulf. Owing 
to inundations and other causes, the indigo 
crop was expected to be much less productive 
than usual.—Ib. 





Curious Crocx.—The most curious thing in 
the cathedal of Lubec is a clock of singular 
construction, and very high antiquity. It is 
calculated to answer astronomical purposes, rep- 
resenting the places of the sun and moon in the 
ecliptic, the moon’s age, a perpetual almanac, 
and many other contrivances.. The clock, as 
an inscription sets forth, was placed in the 
church on Candlemas day, in 1405, Over the 
face of it was the image of our savior, and on 
either side of the image are folding doors, so con- 
structed asto fly open —_ day when the 
clock strikes twelve. At this hour, a set of fig- 
ures, representing twelve apostles, come out 
from the door on the left hand of the image, and 
pass by in review before it, each figure making 
its obeisance by bowing as it passes that of our 
savior, and afterwards entering the door on the 
right hand. When the procession terminates 





the doors close.—-Clark’s Trar els inScandinaria. 
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Common Scuoors.—On the 8th instant, the 
secyetary of state, in his capacity of superintend- 
ent of common schools, made his annual report 
to the legislature. Perhaps there are few docu- 
ments of a public nature which excite more at- 
tention, or which are looked for with greater in- 
terest, than the report now under consideration. 
We learn from it, that ‘‘the whole number of 
organized school districts in the state is nine 
thousand six hundred and ninety, of which nine 
thousand one hundred and seven have made their 
annual reports to the commissioners of common 
schools.” Weare gratified to hear, that ‘‘there 
is an increase of seventeen thousand five hundred 
and sixteen in the number of children who have 
received instruction since the preceding year, 
while the actual increase in the whole number of 
children enumerated between five and sixteen 
years of age is thirteen thousand seven hundred 
and fiftysix.’’ From the important suggestions 
of the superintendent, in relation to the course 
of instruction pursued, we make the following 
extracts: — 


“The leading defect in the course of instruction is that 
it is not sufficiently practical in its tendencies. ‘The aim 
of common school instruction should be to impart practi- 
cal knowledge. They should have such an acquaintanee 
with the duties of county, town and school district offices, 
as to We them to execute any of those trusts if called 
to them vy the partiality of their fellow citizens, And in 
their social capacity as citizens living under a govern- 
ment of laws, they should be familiar with those enact- 
ments which trace out the line of duty and declare the 
penalties attendant upon its transgression. 


There is another view of this subject which ought not 
to be overlooked. Knowledge is in modern times the 
great instrument by which political results are accom- 
plished. Indeed, it may be suggested with some reason, 
whether the observation is not equally true of ages less 
enlightened than our own. Writers upon government 
have, until recently, itis true, been accustomed to lay the 
foundation of political power in the possession of prop- 
erty. But, jin reverting to the times in which the truth of 
this proposition has been generally received, it will be 
found that the possession of property and of knowledge 
had usually been coincident in the same classes, and the 
influence of one may easily have been confounded with 
that of the other. Atall events, the observation is, in 
modern times true alike of individuals and classes 6f 
iaen. Those whose minds are furnished with the great- 
est amount of practical knowledge, exercise, as a general 
rule, the most powerful and enduring influence over 
their associates in the active concerns of life. This re- 
mark is not intended to apply to merely scientific ac- 
quirements, but to that knowledge which is applicable to 
the practical business of mankind. So far, therefore, as 
it is attainable in the common schools, the proper bran- 
ches of instruction should be introduced; for if they are 
excluded, fortynine of fifty of our citizens will be com- 
pelled to gain useful knowledge elswhere by their own 
efforts, and to enter upon the theatre of life under decided 
disadvantages, when compared with those who have the 
means of procuring an education in schools of a higher 
grade. It is believed that the former might be made the 
vehicles of all practical knowledge which is necessary to 
fit men for the discharge of the duties of citizenship, or 
which can be made applicable to the ordinary concerns of 
life. Any thing beyond this may be left to those who 
have the means and taste for scientific acquirements, 
without the danger of detracting from the just influence 
in society of those, who have neither wealth nor leisure 
for such pursuits.” 





Comprrotter’s Rerort.—On the &th instant, 
the comptroller presented to the assembly his 
annual report. From this document, which is 
described as ‘‘long, able and interesting,”’ it ap- 
pears the condition of the general fund is such, 
that, in the opinion of the Albany Argus, “it 
ean no longer be relied upon to meet the demands 
upon the treasury; and the necessary means for 
this purpose are to be obtained, either, 1. Bya 
a direct tax; or, 2. By a resort to borrowing.” 
The advantages and disadvantages of these me- 
thods are argued at some length, and in favor of 
the former it is affirmed, that ‘‘a state tax of one 
mill at the present time, would furnish the 
means of answering all the demands upon the 
treasury: whereas, ‘‘a dozen years hence, if the 
system of borrowing is resorted to, it will re- 
quire a mill tax to pay the interest upon the debt 
created.”” 





Sar Cawat.—At a numerous and respectable 
meeting, held at Lockport on the 15th instant, 
it was resolved to have recourse to all suitable 
measures for procuring a ship canal, by the most 
advantageous route, from Lake Erie to Lake 
Ontario. 





Temprrance.—At the annual meeting of our 
Young Men’s Temperance Society, which was 
held in the Presbyterian church last week, a re- 
solution was passeg to supply every family in 
this city, who will receive it, with the Temper- 
ance Recorder. We hope not a single family 
will be found to refuse so valuable an auxiliary 
in this noble cause, and that the committee ap- 
pointed to collect subscriptions to carry the re- 
solution into effect, will readily obtain from our 
citizens whatever pecuniary contributions this 
praiseworthy effort may require. A deeply in- 
teresting address was delivered on the occasion 
by Sern C. Haw ey, Esq., whose eloquent ap- 
peal was alike distinguished by the — 
ness of its arguments and the force of its expos- 
tulations. 





Forrion News.—By the arrival of the packet 
ship George Washington, which sailed from Li- 
verpool on the 25th of November and reached 
New York on the 18th instant, London and 
Liverpool papers eight days later than our pre- 
vious dates have been received. They are, 
however, stated to be “entirely destitute of po- 
litical inteJligence of interest,”’ there being “no- 
thing whatever of a political nature stirring in 
England worthy of comment.” In relation to 
other parts of Europe we have given several ex- 
tracts of an important character, and shall next 
week present to our readers additional quotations 
of an interesting nature. 

The long passage of this fine ship was owing 
to the succession of westerly gales, which she 
encountered during the whole period, and which 
caused her, as we are informed by the Commer- 
cial, to beat every league of the passage. On 
the second day out she encountered a heavy gale, 
which drove her within five miles of the shore of 
the bay of Carnarvon, in Wales, and on the 
twelfth day she was to the westward of Cape 
Clear. Captain Holdredge, we learn, attributes 
her safety to her superior strength and excel- 
lence as a seaboat. 





Correction,—Unless the editors of the Re- 
publican ‘inadvertently overiooked,’’ or most 
strangely misinterpreted the Address in our first 
number, they must have perceived that this 
journal is ‘‘professedly’’ something more than a 
“literary and miscellaneous periodical;’’ and 
that those ofa sectional nature are the only po- 
litical questions whose discussion we have ex- 
cluded from our columns. In relation to all sub- 
jects of importance to the state or nation, we 


shall, as we have already intimated, “pursue a 


straightforward, candid and independent course, 
alike free from political intrigue and untram- 
meled by party pledges,”’ 





Prrropicars.—The Hermethenian, conducted 
by a number of undergraduates in Washington 
college, is a respectable publication. From the 
January number we have extracted an interesting 
sketch, which will be found ina preceding part 
of our paper. 

The Monthly Traveller, published in Boston 
at $2,00 per annum, is devoted to literature and 
miscellanies. The last number is embellished 
with several appropriate wood engravings, and 
contains a selection of choice pieces from Ameri- 
can and foreign publications, together with no- 
tices of new works and other interesting origi- 
nal matter. 

Part VI. of the Christian Library contains the 
conclusion of the interesting and instructive me- 
moir of Miss Mary Jane Graham, and a series of 
Lectures, by Bishop Heber, on the Personality 
and Office of the Christian Comforter. 





LEGISLATURE OF NEW YORK. 
IN SENATE. 

Wi , Jan. 15,.—Petitions presented: By 
Mr Van Schaick, for the Merchants and Cloth- 
iers’ bank in the city of New York. 

Mr Edmonds moved anamendment to the res- 
olutions from the assembly relative to the re- 
moval of the deposites, which was laid on the 
table and ordered to be printed. 

Thursday, Jan. 16.—Mr Edmonds called for 
the consideration of thé resolutions from the 
assembly relative to the removal of the depos- 
ites, also the resolution moved by him as an 
amendinent thereto. 

Mr Seward addressed the senate nearly two 
hours in opposition to the resolutions. At the 
request of MrS., and before he had finished his 
remarks, the senate adjourned. 


| lief. # 





Friday, Jan. 17.—Mr Seward concluded his 
remarks in opposition to the resolutions from 
the assembly, relative to the removal of the de- 
posites. 

Mr Maison rose in support of the resolutions, 
and in reply to Mr Seward. Mr M. had pro- 
ceeded but a few minutes, when the debate was 
arrested by his sudden indisposition, and the 
senate adjourned. 

Saturday Jan. 18.—On motion of Mr Dodge, 
the consideration of the deposite resolutions, 
was postponed to Monday, in consequence of 
Mr Maison’s absence from indisposition. The 
senate went into Executive business, after which 
it adjourned. 

londay, Jan. 20.—Petitions: Of the commis- 
sioners of the New York and Albany rail road 
for an alteration of its charter; of the inhabitants 
of Columbia, in favor of the repeal of the law 
abolishing imprisonment for debt. 

After some other business was attended to, 
the senate resumed the consideration of the 
resolutions in relation to the deposites. 

Mr Maison returned to the members of the 
senate his thanks for the kindness and attention 
shown tim on his sudden indisposition on Fri- 
day last. 

r Van Schaick addressed the senate for some 
time, when Mr Dodge spoke until the hour of 
adjournment in favor of the passage of the res- 
olutions, and after concluding, the senate ad- 
journed. 

Tuesday, Jan. 21.—Mr Edwards moved the 
consideration of the unfinished business, the res- 
olutions approving of the removal of the depos- 
ites, &c. Mr Maison took the floor in support 
of the resolutions, and in reply to Mr Seward. 

IN ASSEMBLY. 

Wednesday. Jan. 15.—Among the bills report- 
ed, was one to reduce the duties on salt manufac- 
tured in any of the counties in this state. A 
bill was introduced on notice to amend the act 
entitled of “justices of the peace;”’ to abolish 
capital punishment, and to provide for the pun- 
ishment of certain crimes. [Substitutes solita- 
ry confinement for capital punishment. } 

Thursday, Jan. 16.--A communication was 
received from the surveyor general, favorable to 
the petition of the Buffalo aud Black Rock rail 
road, to place a part of that road on land be- 
longing to the state, which on motion of Mr 
Beardslee, was referred with the petition to the 
committee on canals. 

Friday, Jan. 17.—Petitions were presented 
for a bank at Fredonia, for a rail road from, Me- 
dina to Buffalo; fora bank at Medina, Orleans | 
county. 

Saturday Jan. 18.—Among the petitions pre-' 
sented and referred, were the following: a, 
rail road from New York to Lake Erie; for a 
Long Island rail road, for the repeal of the Jaw | 
abolishing imprisonment. for debt. y 


Monday, Jan. 20.—Petitions presented from'} 


merchants of New York, fora bank, to be enti- 
tled the Transportation in said city ; ‘om 
N. York, for the home merchants’ at New 
York. Mr Drake introduced a bill to incorpor- 
ate thecity of Brooklyn. ets 

Jan, 21.—Petition mted and re- 
ferred—By Mr ‘M’ Kean} of the managers of the 
Prince street Orphan Asylum,;New Y ork, for re- 


» Several: Dilla wete reported, when the com- 
mittee of the whole, Mr Shays in the chair, re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill relative to 
the rights and competency of witnessess. The 
debate was continued by Messrs Gordon, Inglass 
Cash, Dana, and Drake, in opposition to the 
bill, and by Messrs Hertell, Myers, Wheeler 
and Robertson, in support of it; when the ques- 
tion was taken and the bill was lost, 46 to 67, 
and the committee rose and reported. On the 
question of agreeing with the committee in 
their report, Mr Brasher called for the ayes and 
noes, which were ordered. The report was 
agreed to, ayes 60, noes 52, So the bill was 
rejected. Adj. 





TWENTYTHIRD CONGRESS. 


IN SENATE. 

Wednesday Jan. 15.—Besidesa variety of mi- 
nor business, Mr Ewing presented a petition from 
Ohio, praying that Slavery may be abolished in 
the District of Columbia; referred to the com- 
mittee on the district. 

Mr Shepley resumed his observations in des 
fence of the removal ofthe deposits, and contin- 
ued to speak until a quarter before 3 o'clock, 
when, without concluding, he yielded the floor 
and the senate adjourned. 

Thursday, Jan. 16.-A number of petitions were 
presented and several private bills ordered to a 
third reading. ‘The senate resumed the consid- 
eration of the report of the secretary of the treas- 
ury, and the resolutions of Mr Clay. Mr Shep- 
ley resumed his remarks, and continued until a 
quarter before three o’clock, when he concluded 
with moving that when the question be taken 
on the resolutions, it be taken by yeas and nays, 
which was ordered. The senate then proceed- 
ed to the consideration of Executive business. 

Friday, Jan. 17.---The senate resumed the 
consideration of Mr Clay's resolution, propos- 
ing an inquiry into the expediency of extending 


ties, &c. Mr Poindexter and Mr Benton made 
some remarks, when Mr Webster moved to la 
the subject for the present on the table, and M 
Clay assenting to the proposition, it was carri- 
ed without adivision. The chair then announ- 
ced the special order; when Mr Rives ad 

the senate, in defence of the act of the secreta- 
ry of the treasury in removing the deposites,and 
continued to speak until a quarter before 5, 
when, having concluded his :emarks, the sen- 
ate adjourned. 

Monday, Jan. 20.—The Vice President an- 
nounced the special order, being the report of 
the secretary of the treasury on the removal of 
the deposites, MrEwing of Ohio, then rose, and 
addressed the senate, and after making some 
at re in his remarks, the senate adjourned. 

uesday Jan. 21.---On motion of Mr Web- 
ster, the appropriation bill, sent back from the 
house of representatives, di ing to the 
amendment of the senate, striking out the clause 
ponpoeeng the contingent fund, was considered 
and adhered to. 

Mr Ewing addressed the senate on the sub- 
ject of the deposits, and afterwards the senate 
proceeded to the consideration of executive bu- 
siness. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, Jax. 15.---After reading reports from 
committees, and attending to some other busi- 
ness of minor importance, the deposite question 
was resumed, and Mr 8. M’ Dowell Moore de- 
livered his sentiments upon it at ‘ r 
which( Mr Beardsley having the floor) the house 
adjourned. 

Thursday Jan. 16.---The subject of the depos- 
ites came up as the order of the day; when Mr 
Beardsley of New York took the floor, and con- 
tinued to occupy it until 4 o'clock, when Mr 
Jones, of Georgia, moved the adjournment, and 
has the floor tomorrow. 

Friday Jan. 17,---Several bills were reported 
and other business attended to, when on mo- 
tion of Mr Polk, the general appropriation bill 
was taken up; and the question being on agree- 
ing to the senate’s amendment, which goes to 
strike out a proviso in the billon the subject of 
pening or purchasing books, by order of either 
1ouse of congress, a debate arose, which occu- 
pied the house ti hour of adjournment, and 
resulted in the ent of the house to the 
senate s amen yeas and nays, as fol- 
lows; yeas 70, ; adjourned to Monday. 

Monday Jun. ; t number of petitions 
were presented, when subject of the depos 
ités then coming up,with the several motions in 
felation thereto, as the unfinished business, Mr 

genes of Georgia took the floor in opposition to 

r M’ Duffie’s resolution, and continued to speak 
till past 3 o’ciock, when without having con- 
eluded, he gave way to a motion for adjourn- 
ment; and the house adjourned. 

Tuesday Jan. 2\.---The hour assigned for the 
consideration of the deposite question havin, 
arrived, the house resumed the consideration o' 
the motion of Mr M’ Daffie,with the amendments 
proposed thereto; and Mr Jones of Georgia, re- 
sumed and concluded the speech which "he com- 
menced yesterday. ‘When he concluded, Mr 
Huntington of Conneeticut, obtained the floor; 
and then the house adjourned. 


Marrirp.—On Sunday last, by C. Eggert, 
Esq, Mr John Collette, of this:city, to Miss Ma- 
ry Ann Covey, of Amherst. » 


To Correspoxpents.——The editors would be 
pleased to receive a visit from ‘A. B. R.” 

The anatomical essay will eager’ appear 
next week, Other contributions before men- 
tioned as “under consideration,’’ and which 
have not been inserted, are respectfully declined- 

‘‘Carlos’’ is received, but not examined. 



















JWUFFALO BOOK STORE, No. 204 Main street, 

January 20, 1834. A. W. Wil has just receiv- 
ed a fresh sup ily of Books and tionary, among 
which are the bse ucation Annual, by J. Breckenbridge 
A. M. Italy, a poem by Samuel ers. The Har- 
per’s Head, a ao of Kentucky, by 8: Hall. Wal- 
dernac; b LeitchRitchie. The Down Easter, &c. &c. 
in 2 vols. J. Neal. Richelieu, a tale of France, in 
2vols. The Book of Commerce, by sea and tand, de- 
signed for schools. The Aristocrat, an American 
tale, in2 vols. ‘Tom Cringle’s Log, 2d Series, in 2 
vols. Lizhts and Shadows of German Life, in 2 vols. 
Dutchess of Berri, in La Vendee, comprising a narra- 
tive ofher adventures, &e. by Gen. Dermoncourt.— 
Kinwick’s Treatise on Steam Engine. Allen's > 
chanic. 


W.WILGUS, No. 204 Main street, has just recely- 
« ed Clark's Commentary, in 2 vols. Parochial 
Lectures on the Law and the Gospel, by 8S. H. Tying, 
». D. Scenes of our Parish, by a country Parson’s 
daughter; the Influence of the Bible, in improving the 
understanding and moral character, by J. Matthews, 
D. D. The Church of God, in a series of dissertations, 
by the Rev. R. W. Evans; the Mother at home, or the 
prisciaie of maternal duty, familiarly it}ustrated by J. 
. C. Abbott; Manly Piety, in its principles, by R. 
Philips, of wy | Chapels Religious Souvenir, by 
8. T. Bidell, D.D. The Charchman’s Almanac; 
Common Prayer, fine and common; Methodist Har- 
monist, new edition, revised and greatly enlarged. A 
large assortment of pocket Bibles, Testaments, and 
Prayer Books. 
uffalo, Jan. 20, 1934. 4 


UST RECEIVED at the Buffalo Book Store, 204 
Main street; Albums, an elegant article; Parch- 
ment; fine; Drawing Paper of all sizes and 0 are 
Porter’s Analysis; Adams’ Grammar; Bridgewater 
Treatises; Mechanism of the Hand, by Sir 
Bell Physical condition of Man, by Jobn Kidd; As- 
tronomy and general Physice, ws the Rev. W. Whe- 











the time of payment of merchants’ bonds for du- 


well. W. WILGUS. 
Buffalo, Jan. 2, 1234. d 
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32 LITERARY 


Poetry. 








Origimal, 
TAKE BACK THE BOWL: 


Take back—take back this odious bow! 
For though it look so bright and clear, 
There’s death within it to the seul— 
To ull that’s high and noble here. 


Take back—take back this poisonous draft’ 
i dare not thus destroy my mind; 

For though | oft bave o’er it laugl’d, 
It ever left a sting behind. 


Take back—take back this fiendish drink! 
It was not made for you and I; 

And O you can not make me think 
Pit want it when I come to die. 


Oh take it back!—I'd rather have 
You plunge a dagger in my breast; 

This would but lay ine in the grave— 
That, rob me of eternal rest. 





A CANADIAN SONG, 
By Mrs. Moodie. 


’Tis merry to hear at evening time, 
By the blazing hearth, the sleighbeil’s chime; 
to know each bound of the steed brings nigher 
friend for whom we have heaped th fire: 
Light leap our hearts, while the listening hound 
Springs forth to hail him with bark and bound. 


’Tis he! and blithely the gay bells sound, 

As his sivigh glides over the frozen ground;— 
Hark! he has passed the dark pinewood— 

And skims like a bird o'er the icebound flood; 
Now he catches the gleam from the cabin door, 
Which tells that his toilsome journey ’s o'er. 


Our cabin is small, and coarse our cheer, 
But Love has spread the banquet here; 
And childhood springs to be caressed 
vd our wellbeloved and welcome guest: 
ith a smiling brow his tale he tells 
While th’ urchins ring the merry slelghbells. 


From the cedar swamp the gaunt wolves howl, 
From the hollow oak loud whoops the owl, 

ed by the crash of the falling tree; 
But these sounds bring terror no more to me; 
No longer I listen with boding fear, 
The sleighbell’s distant clime to hear. 





From the Westeru Monthly Mag azine 
A SKETCH, 


He had a single child; and she 
Was beautiful to that degree, 
That not a boor the country round, 
But shook for very awe and feur, 
And cast his eyes upon the ground, 
Whenever she drew nears 
The soul that stirred 
Was such a giant 
And yet she was the 
It seems to me, that e 
Nor summer’s heat, nor winter's cold, 
Could keep her from the sick man’s side; 
With fearless step she trod the woll— 
The mountain torrent she defied— 

And if she found that Death, indeed, 
Mad grasped him with his clanuny hand, 
Then ’twas her joy to bid him speed, 
Unerring, to that better land, 

With lines of light she drew the bowers, 
In which the blessed shall repose; 
And told, in music, of the hours, 

When free from error, and the woes 
‘That cluster round each footstep here, 
We shall go up trom sphere to sphere— 
Where mind of man hath never flown, 
Nor foot of seraph ever trod; 
Beyond the everliving fount— 
Beyond the dim, mystérious mount— 
Beyond the last archangel’s throne, 
Into the very presence of our God. 
At length we missed her pleasant voice: 
it was the springtide of the year; 
But when we broke the clotted soil, 
And scattered the mysterious grain, 
She did not come to share our toil; 
And in the village there were some 
That whispered, that she could not come. 
Alas! she never caine again. 
She died, And when the truth was known, 
"here came upon our vale, « gloom— 
Upon our sunny vale, a chill--- 

As though the shadows of the tomb 

Had clothed each neighboring bill. 

We could not think that she was dead: 
How could she die—that perfect being— 
And moulder into powerless dust? 
But it was so; we dug her grave, 
And laid her by her mother’s side. 

Miis isthe spot. ‘The rank weeds wave 
Upon it, since the father died. 

But still, along the shore, the surge 
Chanteth her melancholy dirge; 

And still the glow worm’s funeral light 
Above her burns; and still, you see, 
Droopeth the solemn willow tree; 

And the dews weep her, night by night. 
And still, at morn, our peasants say, 

As darkness melteth into day, ; 
Unearthly music floats away 

Above this lonely spat: 

And still our village maidens tell, 

How sometimes, at the vesper bell, 

A form—they know not what— 

Comes dimly on the breathless air, 
Betwixt them and the western sky, 

Aud awes them—tis so strange, so fair — 
‘Mil, mingling with the colors there, 

Vhe scareeseen fentures die. 

it may be only Fancy’s hand 

That paints it; or it may be Fear; 

Or it may be the spirit bland, 

Of her that shumbers here. 

But ah! we never more shall see, 

By homely hearth, or woodland tree, 

Another maiden such as she. 













Travers ww Sourn Amertca.—Col. O'Brien 
has left Lima on a journey to explore the very 
little known Indian country between Cusco and 
La Paz; and to form a collection of natural his- 
tory, &e. The English botanist, Mr Matthews, 
had also set out on a second excursion to Lima, 
in a different direction from the colonel. and 

roposing to return from the valleys of Guiana 
y the Amazon river to Xanjo and Tarma. 


Upper Canada.—The population of this pro- 
vinee is 296,544, 


DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 

It appears that General Lafayette has not of- 
fered for sale the whole of his land in Florida. 
In a letter dated 4th November last, to Mr Skin- 
ner, of Baltimore, his agent, he says—‘‘I de- 
pend on pons and Mr Williams’ kind precan- 
tion, at the same time that I request him to be 
very attentive to the selection of the spot which 
is to remaim for myself and children, a precious 
relic of the munificence and goodness of con- 
gress in my behalf.’’ The relic reserved con- 
sists of about one thousand acres, adjoining Tal- 
lahassee. 

The Duchess Republican says, that the Hon. 
John Black, the senator from Mississippi, was 
a teacher of a common school at Kingston, Ul- 
ster county, in 1818. He rose by his own exer- 
tions to the bar, and from the bar to the senate 
of the union. 

The tolls on the Delaware and Hudson canal, 
for the last year amounted to more than 37,000 
dollars. 

The consecration of the Rev. James H. Oty, 
tishop elect of the episcopal church in Tenessee, 
took place in Philadelphia on Tuesday week. 

A company of gentlemen in Portland, have 
lately purchased a tract of land containing 7000 
acres, in the state of Georgia. 

A bill has been introduced into the assembly 
sone the act abolishing imprisonment for 

ebt. 

It is mentioned in the newspapers that there 
is to be seen at one of the banks in Boston, a 
parcel of American gold coin, worth nearly a 
thousand dollars, sent in from a country bank. 

An india rubber dress worn by a Philadelphia 
firemen, stood a three hour’s drenching without 
the lining being wet. 

The baer ‘of representatives Af ore. have 
passed a resolution disapprovin the mih 
academy at West Point, as at pebeent organi 

A bill has passed the assembly of this state, 


authorizing ment of one dollar per da 
to grand and Ef jafore Pee 
The New 


ork fire insurance gompeny have 
declared a dividend of four and a half per cent, 
payable on the Ist of February. 

The nett revenue from the Erie and Cham- 
plain canals, for the past.year, after paying all 
expenses, was $1,135,161 33. ~ 

Phi ia Rail Road Line.—The rail road 
is mow so far completed, that ngers are 
| transported by the cars to within eight miles of 
Cc by whieh the route is performed with- 
in from seven to eight hours. 

_ The Delaware and Hudson canal company, 
Nee pte he ethony anhalt er ser 
na-coal; , offer to guarantee a sa ° 
25 per cent. on the former cost of wood, tosuch 
pyrite of steam boats as shall first adopt 
and use the boiler onthe North and East rivers. 

It isestimated that 1500 persons have been 
destroyed in oo aged during the past three. 
years, by the barsting of steam boat 4 
Since July; 1832, sixty seven steam boats have 
been lost or on the western waters. 

The seal of Lafayette is a of W. 
ton in the centre, ‘surrounded by a glory, 
which fills the centre‘of its é 


Two individuals who were both. sev ] ; 
ty years of age, and who had been eour 
ty seven years, were lately married at Wind- 


ham, Conn. 


FOREIGN SUMMARY. 

Among the items of expenditure of the Bri- 
tish association for the present year, is one of 
£50 for making lenses of rock salt, to ascertain 
if an approach to perfection can be made through 
this substance in an article so essential to astro- 
nomy. 

Wire soled shoes.—A man in England has 
mvude a pair of shoes, that contain upwards of 
30,00 wire springs in the soles, which consist 
of 22 ply of silk, leather, d&c. 

The hottest place.—It is stated that the hottest 
place on the thee of the globe is in the vicinity of 
Laguira, in Venezuela: and that the mean heat 
of the year in that place is 82 1-2 degrees. Pro- 
bably there are districts of Africa of equal tem- 
perature, where travelers have had little op- 
portunity, and inhabitants taken no pains, to ob- 
serve. 

A heavy fire broke out on christmas night at 
Savannah, which destroyed several houses, 
stores, and stables. 

A truly philanthropic society of Paris, with 
a liberality truly philanthropic, commenced dis- 
tributing, asin England and the United States, 
popular tracts on the sciences and useful arts at 
five sous each, under the name of the Bihliothe- 
que Populaire. Two hundred thousand have 
been already sold, embracing treatises on phy- 
sics, geography, surveying, popular knowledge 
&ec. They are prettily written, under the form 
of stories told by a young philosopher, who 
recounts the information that has been commu- 
nicated to him in his travels through all parts of 
the earth. 

Tne Museum of the Lonvre ‘how contains 
906 objects of ancient sculpture, and 3,235 pie- 
tures. 





ilers.— Qd 


| Tue Ware Fisneny.—The January num- 
| ber of the North American Review has unusual 
variety and interest. From an article on the 
whale fishery, we leasn that the number of ves- 
sels now engaged in that pyrsuit is 392. Of 
these 154 are owned at New Bedford, and 73 
at Nantucket. The tapital employed is esti- 
mated $12,000,000. The imports of 1831 were 
110,000 bbls. of sperm oil, 118,000 barrels of 
whale oil, and 1,000,000 pounds of whale bone. 
The annual income of the fishery is set down at 
$4,500,000. This is over 33 1-3 per cent on 
the investment. 





Tue Sacs anv Foxxs.—We learn from an ex- 
tract of a letter in the Detroit Free Press, from 
a gentleman, dated Prairie du Chiens, Decem- 
ber 12th, 1833, that the Sacs and Foxes are at 
their old tricks again—they attacked the Sioux 
afew days since, about 40 miles from this place, 
and killed nine. The attack was made in the 
night time, and on the Sioux lands. They how- 
ever killed three of the aggressors. One com- 
pany of the U. 8. troops have gone from here 
in search of the Sacs and Foxes, and we hope 
will succeed in bringing in the murdeters. Itis 
with much difficulty the Sioux have been re- 
strained from retaliation. 


Avoertisements. 


yaa CHEMICAL COMPOU, Fluid Ex- 
traet of Sarsaparilla.—The best and safest prepa- 
ration of Sarsaparilla ever discovered for the cure of 
Rheumatism, er i White Swellings, &c., 
removing ail diseases arising from excess of mercury, 

res, and imprudences in life, general debility, 
&e. One bottle of the fluid extract is equal to a gallon 
of the syrup or decoction as generally made. Full di- 
rections accompany bottle. Price 75 cents, sold 
only at the Chemical L@poratory, 207 Main street, and 
J. b: Sheppard’s, No. 1 Kremlin. 212 


UFFALO BOOK REPOSITORY, No. 214 Main 
st.— Oliver G. Steele is now receiving and offers 
for sale, at the above well known stand, the largest and 
best assortment of sehool books that has ever been 
offered in this section of the country, which he will sell 
for cash, lower than they can be obtained at any other 
bookstore in the city. His stock of Classical Books 
are of the best and most approyed editions that are to 
be obtained in the United being such as are used 
at the highest lemies in New England 
and New York. His stock of Miscellaneous Books is 
very laces, rp ed Ley! omrens a spears 
works on history, biography, theology, medicine, an 
law, with a eneral assortment of the best novels and 
is stock of family Bibles is extensive be- 
yond any thing ever before offered. im this city, with 
pocket Bibles and Testam in abundance, of all 
sizes and prices, * 

School Books being the leading branch of his busi- 
ness, he will always be supplied with every thin 
wanted in schools and which will sol 
at wholesale or retail, on such terms as will make it 
for the interest of every purchaser buy of him. 
Every person, therefore, who wishes {6 turn cash into 
books to the t advantage must sure to call at 
Steele's here 


w on bet- 
ter terms than they can be ob 4 any other store 
in the city. jan 8 


: an 

M ORE NEW BOOKS at the Buffalo Bookstore, 
No. Main street: Memoirs of the Court of 

King Charles the in 2 vols, Lucy Aikin, Phila- 


del Memoirs of Mrs Atn H. Judson, late mis- 
) D. Knowles, pastor of 














romances, 





of St Albans, oer in 2 vols. by the author 
Chosen, kaw onion 2 vols. New York; Cant 

r new vols. New York; Canter- 
“bury Tales (first pewicey in 2 vols. by Sophia and Har- 
riet Lee, Philadelphia; Chalmers, on the moral and 
constiuition of man. 


dou oe A. W. WILGUS., 


copartnership of Ebenezer Johnson 
and Philander Hodge, is this day dissolved by 
mutual consent, except as relates to subsisting con- 
tracts entered into by them. 

The undersigned have formed a connexion in the 
Brokerage and Exchange business, under the name and 
firm of Johnson, Hodge, & Co., to commence this day, 
and to be carried on at the office heretofore kept at No. 
134, Main street, by E. Johnson & Co. 

They will receive for safe keeping and in deposite, 
all money entrusted with them, and allow an interest 
at and after the rate of 4 per ct. per annum, subject to 
be crawn out at the pleasure of the depositor, and an 
interest at 6 per ct. on all deposites for three months or 
any longer period. 

Phe business of the late copartnership will be closed 
by one of the members of the present firm, at their office. 
Those indebted will make speedy payments, as prompt- 


ness will be expected. 
EBENEZER JOHNSON, 
PHILANDER HODGE, 
M. F. JOHNSON. 
Dated, January 1, 1934. StL 


EW PUBLICATIONS just received at the Buffalo 
Bookstore, no, 204 Main street: Library of stan- 
dard literature, vol. 1, containing the works of Rdmund 
Burke, 3 vols.; the works of Maria Edgeworth, vol. 8; 
Family ye vol. #4, containing the history of Nu- 
bia and Abyssinia, by the Rev. Michael Russel; Alice 
Paulet, a — to Sydenham; Village Belles, Novel, 
2vols. &e. &e. 

A general and extensive assortment of classical and 
school books, will be kept constantly at wholesale and 
retail on terms accommodating. 

jan 8 A. W. WILGUS. 
















Rox AND FANCY JOB PRINTING neatly and 
expeditiously executed, by Verrinder & Bacon, at 
the office of the Literary Inquirer, 177 Main st. Buffalo. 
The support of their friends and the public is respeet- 
fully solicited. jan © 
FEW complete sets of the First Volume of the 
\. Literary Inquirer, may be obtained, price two dol- 
lars cach, at the Bookstore of A. W. Wilgus, 204 Main 
st. or at the office of publication, 
jan8 177 Main street, Baffalo. 


OOKS AND STATIONARY.—-At the Buffalo 
Bookstore, 204 Main st. now being received a large 
and full supply of Books, Stationary and faucy artieles, 
for the fall and winter supply. a 
jan 8 r A. W. WILGUS. 


HRISTIAN LIBRARY; new volume.—-Koy & 
Biddle have commenced the second volume of that 
valuable a work, the Christian Library, 
comprising a series of standard religious literature, 
with parochial lectures on the law and the gospel. By 
Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., Rector of St. Paul’s church, 
Philadelphia. 

The design of the work isto publish: 1. The most 
valuable religious and literary works which appear 
from the English press. In selecting from the former 
class, sectarianism will be studiously avoided; from 
the latter, such only will be chosen as christians may 
with propriety cireulate. 2. Translations of valuable 
works from the Continental press; and occasionally 
original productions of American writers, 3. Standard 
works which may be out of print; and selections from 
such as are accessible to but few. 4. Brief reviews 
of such books as do not fall within the plan of this 
work; so that the reader may be enabled to become 
speedily acquainted with most of the publications of 
the day, ond to form, in some measure, an estimate of 
their value. Orders received by J. C. MEEKS, Eagle 
Buildings, Buffalo. 


Te Sunday School Teachers and Parents,—As ma- 
ny persons have occasion to select Sunday Sehool 
Libraries, or make purchases of for children in 
their own or other families, we would call their atten- 
tion to the excellent, cheap, and very wow works o 
the American Sunday School Union. i furnish 
a library for a school which will contain volumes, 
amounting to 28,305 pages, bound in fancy colored lea- 
ther backs and corners, with marble covers. These 
volumes contain 1500 steel, copperplate, and wood 
engravings and maps, illustrating the various subjects 
of ‘Dott the books treat. The price of the complete 
set is . 

Besides this library, the Union have published 103 
smaller books in paper covers, containing 2056 pages, 
with a large number of wood cuts. A complete set of 
these costs 1,46. If bound, they would make about 
ten ortwelve volumes of uniform size. 

In the above are not included several volumes, which, 
on account of size, &c. are not placed in the regular 
series; such as the Bible Dictionary. aphy, 
Psalmody, Hymn Books, Biographical Dictionary, 
Union Questions, &c. 

Nearly the whole of the books have been printed 
from stereotype plates, on good papers; many of them 
were written expressly for the Union, and all have 
been examined and approved by the committee of 
publication, composed of an equal number of the Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Episcopal churches. 

For the sum of $42,46, the above 338 works can be 
procured by any Sunday School, and Sungay School 
Society, which will send a copy of its constitution, a 
list of officers, and an annual report to the American 
Sunday School Union, and thus become an auxiliary. 
They ean be procured on the same terms by an indivi- 
dual who is a member of the Society, purchasing for 
his own use or for gratuitous distribution. ‘The terms 
for membership are for life @30, or @% annually, in 
which case they also receive gratuitously a copy of Uv: 
Sunday School Journal. 

In view of these facts, we may inquire how many 
thousands of parents might place in their dwellings 
such a library; a matter adapted to all ages, 
from the youngest child that can read, to the parents 
and domestics of the household! How many thousand 
little ay ne of youth might join and purchase a 
complete library for their amusement and instructiont 
How many thousand sets should be required by Sun- 
day sch . by € hools, by public schools, 
by apprentices’ libraries, by men Lad gry 1 for gra- 
tuitous distribution, by ministers and pious visitors of 
the poor and the rich, for the comfort and benefit of the 
families and individuals they go amongst! 

Orders, with particular directions as to the mode of 
conveying the books, will meet with prompt attention, 
if addressed to Frepericxk W. Porter, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, American Sunday School Union, No. 
146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 3tl 


ROSPECTUS of the third volume of the Knicker- 
bocker Magazine, edited by Timothy Flint.—Per- 
manent arrangements having been made with Mr 
Flint, a gentleman whose literary reputation is well 
known in every part of the United States, the publish- 
ers of the Knickerbocker now present him to their 
friends and patrons as the editor of their magazine, the 
columns of which will be filled with the results of his 
pen, as well as regular contributions from other dis- 
[or American writers. 
tach number will eantain eighty fall size octavo pa- 
= in burgeois and brevier, which will admit of nearly 
ouble the amount of letter press heretofore given, and 
printed with an entirely new and beautiful type, cast 
expressly for the Knickerbocker, upon a medium paper 
ofa high finish and fine quality; in short, the greatest 
attention will be paid to its typography and mechanical 
appearance, while several engravings, in a new and 
novel style, are in the e ver’s bands, and will from 























time be given. Terms of subscription, $5 a year, or 
$3 for six moaths. PEABODY Co. , 
jan8 New York. 





HE LADY’S BOOK.—Each number of this pe- 
riodical contains sixt pages of extra royal octavo 
letter press, printed with cléar, new, beautiful 
type, on paper of the finest texture and whitest color. 
It is embellished with splendid engravings on copper 
and steel, executed by artists of highest skill and 
attentign, and embracing every a of subject. 
The terms of the Lady’s Book are three op ae od 
annum, payable in advanee. Published by L. A. Go- 
dey & Co. Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Phila- 





HE NORTH AMERICAN MAGAZINE; Sum- 
ner L. Fairfield, editor.—This magazine is devo- 
ted particularly to American literature, but will also 
contain brief reviews of foreign works and extracts of 
merit. Tales, sketches of seenery and manners, bio- 
graphical and critical notices, poetry, an ana, or table 
talk, the fine arts, and record of occurrences, with re- 
views ofall new works, constitute a portion of the en- 
tertainment which is pres@nted in this periodical. Ali 
litigated questions, either of polities, religion, or the 
learned professions, are carefully avoided; and all 
merely personal rivalry or animosity exciuded from 
the pages of this magazine. 

The magazine is published in Philadelphia during the 
first week of every month. Each number contamns 
sixty four reyal oetavo pages, well printed on Superior 
paper, and stitched in covers. 

The price is five dollarg per annum, payable in ad- 
vance. jan ® 











@LITERARY INQUIRER: 

Printed and published every Wednesday, by Verrin- 
der & Bacon, proprietors, at 177 Main street, Buffalo. 

Terms.—Two dollars per annum, in advance; two 
dollars and a half, within six months; or three dollars 
at the end of the year. Six months one dollar and 
iwentyfive cents; three months, seventyfive cents; both 
invariably in advance. 

Approved Advertisements inserted at the following 
rates: 

First insertion. Every subsequent ins 


7 lines and under, 50 cents. cents. 

3 “ oe 75 oe 37 1-2 “ 

i (“* “ 1,00 “ 50 “ 
Every additional 5tines,25 ** 12 1-2 “ 


A discount of 10 per ceut. will be made to those whe 
advertise by the year, 


